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The  Interdependence 
of  an  Agency’s  Program 


and  Its  Financial  Support 


I 


PHILIP  S.  PLAH,  Ph.D.  ! 

NEIL  REISER  j 

3 


The  interdependence  of  an  agency’s 
program  and  its  efforts  for  financial 
support  should  be  as  close  as  possible. 
If  this  relationship  is  one  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  or  lack  of  understanding  an  agency 
suffers. 

These  generalizations  are  based  upon 
several  assumptions;  an  agency  must 
have  a  justifiable  need  for  its  existence 
and  a  program  worthy  of  support.  But 
it  is  also  a  fact  that  it  cannot  develop 
such  a  program  without  financial  sup- 
ixirt,  that  it  cannot  secure  supjjort  un¬ 
less  the  program  is  effectively  presented 
to  the  public:  and  unless  the  cost  of 
securing  the  support  is  not  greater  than 
the  public  thinks  projjer. 

situation  like  this  presup|x>ses  the 
initial  creation  of  an  agency  for  a 
specific  purjx)se  with  initial  special 
support.  Only  thus  can  services  be 
started,  good  be  accomplished  and 
something  to  “talk  about”  be  achieved. 
But  having  something  to  talk  about, 
or  to  ask  money  for,  is  one  thing;  know- 

Dr.  PIntI  is  the  executive  director  of  the 
S’ew  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  which 
position  he  has  held  since  1944.  Afr.  Reiser 
is  the  director  of  the  Association’s  Department 
of  Public  Interest. 


ing  how  to  talk  about  it  effectively  is 
something  else.  The  good  fund  raiser 
must  be  close  enough  to  the  services 
to  feel  and  interpret  their  meaning  and 
appeal.  A  good  program  of  services, 
effectively  interpreted  by  an  imagina¬ 
tive,  resourceful,  indefatigable  fund 
raiser,  will  bring  suppsort. 

How  can  an  agency  effectively  inte¬ 
grate  a  fund  raising  program  as  part  of 
its  service  program  and  yet  get  the 
results  it  needs  in  terms  of  income? 
We  beg  your  indulgence  if  we  illustrate 
this  problem  by  referring  to  the  “before 
and  after”  status  of  The  Lighthouse 
when  the  present  plan  of  integration 
was  formulated. 

In  1939  the  agency  in  question,  in 
its  thirty-third  year,  was  diagnosed  by 
a  large  foundation,  to  which  it  had 
appealed  for  help  in  its  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties,  as  having  a  small,  unrepre¬ 
sentative  board  of  directors,  only  a 
nominal  president,  no  executive  direc¬ 
tor  and  no  significant  or  broad  botly 
of  contributors.  Fortunately,  it  had  an 
excellent,  well-rounded  program  of 
services  and  many  devoted  staff  work¬ 
ers.  It  lived  from  hand  to  mouth  and 
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had  survived  twelve  years  of  heavy 
deficits  only  by  using  every  dollar  of 
the  occasional  legacies  that  dropped 
from  heaven.  Gradually  these  deficien¬ 
cies  were  corrected.  But  before  they 
were,  a  building  campaign  was 
launched  which  for  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons  failed,  reaching  less  than  27  per 
cent  of  its  goal. 

.\n  important  by-product  of  the  ill- 
fated  building  campaign  was  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  permanent  women’s 
committee  whose  members,  in  addition 
to  their  six-week  annual  fund  raising 
activity,  began  to  participate  more  fully 
in  the  agency’s  direct  service  program. 
.\t  monthly  meetings  different  phases 
of  the  agency’s  work  were  interpreted 
by  staff  workers  and  blind  clients.  Over 
the  years  these  carefully  planned  meet¬ 
ings  have  done  much  to  keep  committee 
members  intelligently  informed  and 
enthusiastic.  Today  there  are  eighteen 
subcommittees  of  the  w'omen’s  com¬ 
mittee,  each  actively  interested  in  a 
tlifferent  phase  of  the  work  and  each 
a  valuable  public  relations  interpreter. 

I'he  nineteen-forties  saw  a  marked 
atlvance  in  our  conception  of  public  re¬ 
lations,  information  and  public  educa¬ 
tion,  including  the  use  of  radio  and 
television,  public  meetings,  exhibits, 
speakers  bureau,  big  dinners,  plays, 
theater  and  movie  benefits,  news  letters, 
educational  pamphlets  and  attractive 
annual  reports. 

In  1954  the  present  plan  of  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  fund  raising  department  as 
an  actual  service  arm  of  the  Lighthouse 
began  to  take  new  form. 

This  came  about  through  the  de¬ 
velopment  fund  campaign  started  late 
in  1952  which  hatl  a  goal  of  $2,500,000 
lor  two  years’  operation  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  for  the  capital  cost  of  new 
buildings  erected  since  1950,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  Lighthouse  Industries 
fatilities  anti  the  erection  of  a  men’s 
residence.  The  campaign  ditl  not  reach 
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its  goal,  having  raised  $1,100,000  for 
o|>eration  anti  $500,000  toward  build¬ 
ing  costs,  but  provided  the  pattern 
which  we  felt  to  be  so  necessary  in 
providing  growth  in  an  agency  such 
as  ours. 

.\t  this  point  some  explanation  must 
be  made  about  the  unique  fund  raiv 
ing  problems  in  New  York  faced  by 
the  private  welfare  agencies. 

The  Greater  New  York  Fund,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1988  and  to  which  most  wel¬ 
fare  agencies  belong,  is  the  community 
chest  for  publicly  owned  corporation! 
and  employees.  Unfortunately,  the 
Greater  New  V’ork  Fund  has  not  met 
its  goal  in  any  given  year  since  its 
formation  and  its  support  of  its  425 
agencies  has  been  too  little  to  do  more 
than  modestly  help  in  the  financing  of 
the  agencies’  current  deficits. 

The  Greater  New  York  Fund  mem¬ 
ber,  however,  is  precluded  from  solicit¬ 
ing  the  companies  in  the  best  position 
to  give,  and  even  when  they  do  ap-*"^**’ 
proach  such  companies,  when  allowed, 
as  for  a  building  program,  they  find 
the  resistance  very  strong. 

The  New  York  State  Charities  Regis¬ 
tration  Section  also  reported  in  1957 
that  over  2,000  agencies  applied  for 
permission  to  solicit  contributions  in  • 
New  York  State.  This  number  does  not 
include  religious  groups  as  they  do 
not  have  to  file  for  permission. 

It  can  readily  be  realized  that  New 
York  is  in  the  unenviable  position  of 
being  a  jungle  as  far  as  fund  raising 
is  concerned.  Because  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  the  newspapers  periodically  run 
ex|>()scs  alxnit  the  unscrupulous  fund 
raiser,  which  unfortunately  hurt  the 
legitimate  agency  in  its  quest  for  sup- 
|M)rt  and  interest  from  the  contributor. 

.\nother  upsetting  by-product  of  try¬ 
ing  to  make  a  path  through  this  jungle 
is  the  attitude  of  many  agency  heads  * 
and  their  directors  who  I<x)k  on  the 
fund  raising  effort  as  a  necessary  evil. 
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With  the  above  as  background,  we 
can  point  up  the  well-established  phi¬ 
losophy  in  the  Lighthouse  fund  raising 
and  public  relations  effort. 

Upon  the  completion  in  December 
1953  of  the  two-year  development  fund 
campaign  above  referred  to,  the  execu¬ 
tive  director  invited  the  public  support 
director  and  the  director  in  charge  of 
services  to  meet  with  him  on  a  regidar 
basis  to  discuss  the  expenditures  of  the 
direct  services  department  and  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  these  services  to  the 
public. 

The  executive  director  gave  his  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  energetic  stimula¬ 
tion  of  an  active  commerce  and  indus¬ 
try  committee.  This  committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  outstanding  industrialists,  not 
only  helped  with  fund  raising  but 
helped  in  securing  jobs  for  blind 
people,  stimulated  the  sale  of  blind- 
made  products  and  helped  in  the 
education  of  the  public  about  blind¬ 
ness. 

How  did  our  commerce  and  industry 
committee  help  the  service  program  in 
a  concrete  manner?  Here  are  a  number 
of  ways: 

1.  The  president  of  a  resjiected  in¬ 
surance  brokerage  concern  and  chair¬ 
man  of  our  commerce  and  industry 
committee  agreed  to  help  place  our 
trained  blinci  dictaphone  operators  in 
large  insurance  companies.  His  path 
was  not  easy.  The  insurance  personnel 
executives  objected  that  blind  girls 
with  guide  dogs  would  distract  the  rest 
of  the  office  staff.  Eventually  our  volun¬ 
teer  chairman  broke  down  the  resist¬ 
ance  to  employment  of  blind  girls  by 
one  large  insurance  company  who 
agreed  to  try  out  one  blind  girl  on  an 
experimental  basis.  This  proved  to 
work  so  well  that  it  was  less  burden¬ 
some  to  place  the  second  girl,  and  since 
then  four  of  the  insurance  companies 
employ  blind  |>ersonnel  in  their  dicta¬ 


phone  typing  departments.  The  pattern 
set  by  our  chairman  was  successfully 
followed  by  other  members  of  our  com¬ 
merce  and  industry  committee  in  plac¬ 
ing  blind  employees  in  utility  com¬ 
panies,  factoring  concerns  and  business 
equipment  organizations. 

2.  .Another  example  of  ccKqseration 
between  the  service  aspects  and  fund 
raising  volunteers  was  in  stimulation 
of  sale  of  blind-made  products.  Our 
Lighthouse  Industries  was  building  up 
unwieldy  inventories  of  Lighthouse 
brooms  and  mops.  A  call  to  our  fund 
raising  director  brought  the  following 
results.  A  special  meeting  of  real  estate 
managers  was  called  by  our  commerce 
and  industry  real  estate  chairman.  .A 
Lighthouse  Industries  salesman  was 
present  to  demonstrate  the  superiority 
of  blind-made  mops  and  brooms.  Em¬ 
phasis  was  placed  on  quality,  and  as 
a  result  of  this  meeting,  specifications 
in  many  instances  stressed  the  wording 
“Lighthouse  quality  or  equal”  in  the 
real  estate  purchase  of  mops  or  brooms. 

3.  .An  oil  company  executive  helped 
our  Industries  develop  special  mops  for 
use  on  tugboats. 

4.  .An  advertising  agency  executive 
helped  in  the  preparation  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  promotional  literature. 

5.  Great  assistance  was  secured  in 
the  design,  art  work,  layout  and  print¬ 
ing  of  brochures  and  reports. 

(i.  Exhibits  and  sales  of  blind-made 
])roducts  in  office  buildings,  housing, 
important  businesses  were  made  jxjs- 
sible  through  our  commerce  and  indus¬ 
try  committee. 

7.  Retired  businessmen  are  utilized 
to  a  degree  on  the  commerce  and  in- 
tlustry  committee  to  organize  commit¬ 
tees  in  individual  industries  for  fund 
raising  ami  direct  service  help.  These 
lommittees  now  numl>er  ninety-two. 

8.  T  he  women’s  lommittee,  being 
older,  had  already  established  a  pattern 
of  help  which  went  beyotid  fund  rais- 
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ing.  However,  the  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry  committee  which  they  helped 
form  provided  the  impetus  for  them  to 
widen  their  efforts  in  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  for  blind  people.  A  committee 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
women’s  committee  sought  out  news¬ 
stands  and  refreshment  stands  in  new 
buildings  for  potential  concessions  to 
blinu  people. 

9.  Toj>-flight  designers  were  recruited 
on  a  voluntary  basis  to  design  fashion¬ 
able  aprons,  scarves  and  other  wear¬ 
ables  which  could  be  made  by  blind 
people  and  sold  in  the  Lighthouse 
Craftshop. 

10.  Editors  of  fashion  magazines, 
members  of  the  committee,  suggested 
items  for  manufacture  w'hich  could  be 
publicized  and  sold. 

These  are  merely  typical  examples 
of  how  rapport  between  the  direct 
service  departments  and  fund  raising 
personnel  is  made  effective. 

There  is  hardly  a  day  that  passes  in 
which  some  members  of  the  women’s 
committee  or  of  the  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry  group  do  not  work  on  a  direct 
service  phase  of  the  Lighthouse. 

All  direct  service  events,  such  as  the 
Lighthouse  Players  dramatic  perform¬ 
ances,  utilized  the  men’s  and  women’s 
committees  for  attendance,  new'spa|>er, 
radio  and  TV  coverage  and  for  recruit¬ 
ment  of  new  members  for  the  commit¬ 
tee.  Case  finding  was  encouraged 
through  the  large  numbers  of  people 
approached  by  these  committees. 

The  executive  director  encouraged 
the  public  support  director  to  attend 
'  board  meetings  to  grasp  the  total  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  agency’s  program  for  public 
interpretation  and  to  stimulate  the 
volunteer  board  members  to  further 
their  efforts  on  the  agency’s  behalf. 

Because  of  this  rapport  and  inter- 
I  dependence  of  the  direct  service  and 
public  supjxjrt  arms  of  the  Lighthouse 


program,  the  agency  was  fortunate  in 
securing  a  continued  high  level  of  in¬ 
come  matching  the  amount  received 
in  its  supercharged  campaigns  of  1952 
and  1953. 

The  obvious  next  step  in  the  agency’s 
program  was  to  merge  the  public  in¬ 
formation  and  public  support  depart¬ 
ments  under  one  director,  now  known 
as  the  director  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Interest. 

The  sources  of  current  suppmrt  for 
the  agency  at  present  are  direct  mail, 
women’s  committee,  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry  committees,  foundations  and 
special  events. 

In  1953  the  American  .Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  appointed  a 
committee  on  ethics,  which  awarded 
a  seal  of  good  practice  to  those  agencies 
which  agreed  to  accept  and  to  adhere 
to  the  principles  adopted  by  the  As¬ 
sociation.  The  Lighthouse  was  one  of 
thirty  agencies  w’hich  received  the  seal. 
Subsequently  the  .Association  declared 
that  the  collection  of  funds  by  the 
canister  method  w'as  unethical.  The 
Lighthouse  could  not  agree  with  this 
decision  and  did  not  reapply  for  the 
seal. 

The  Lighthouse  canister  campaign 
is  directed  by  two  full-time  volunteers 
who  had  previously  conducted  the  New’ 
York  City  Cancer  canister  campaign. 
They  have  recruited  1,200  carefully 
screened  sighted  volunteers,  who,  dur¬ 
ing  a  given  period  assigned  to  us  by 
the  New  York  City  Department  of  Wel¬ 
fare,  for  a  few  days  solicit  funds  in 
restaurants  and  other  places  of  assembly 
by  means  of  canisters.  This  is  a  method 
used  by  over  a  hundred  national  and 
local  agencies  soliciting  funds  on  the 
New  York  scene.  Except  for  religious 
organizations,  outdoor  solicitation  is 
limited  by  city  ordinance  to  three  days 
in  a  six-month  period. 

The  objection  to  the  canister,  at¬ 
tended  or  unattended,  is  that  it  suggests 
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the  odious  and  debasing  tin  cup  of  the 
professional  blind  beggar.  In  our 
opinion,  there  is  nothing  in  an  easily 
identified  canister,  either  held  by  a 
clearly  recognized  sighted  volunteer  or 
placed  on  a  counter,  that  suggests 
“begging”  in  the  objectionable  sense, 
or  that  reflects  upon  the  dignity  of 
blind  individuals.  Why  cannot  a  repu¬ 
table  agency  that  serves  and  rehabili¬ 
tates  blind  persons  employ  a  method 
officially  sanctioned  in  our  city,  and 
widely  used  by  so  many  health  and 
welfare  causes?  In  any  event  this  part 
of  our  program,  which  in  1957 
accounted  for  $38,000,  and  brought  us 
goodwill  from  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  through  this  means  found  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  share  in  our  work  with  their 
nickels  and  dimes,  will  be  continued 
as  long  as  we  have  the  devoted  volun¬ 
teers  to  help  us. 

Assets  of  the  philanthropic  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  today  are 
about  one  half  as  great  as  the  total 
assets  of  the  nation’s  hundred  largest 
corporations.  Annual  giving  to  philan¬ 
thropy  exceeds  the  net  profits  of  the  ten 
top)-earning  companies  in  the  country. 

Philanthropy  has  played  a  tremen¬ 
dous  part  in  the  changes  in  American 
life  —  religious,  educational,  economic, 
social  and  (xjlitical  —  yet  relatively  little 
is  known  of  it.  The  history  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  philanthropy  are  indeed  meager. 
However,  more  and  more  facts  and 
statistics  are  becoming  available  in 
widely  varying  areas. 

Such  a  vital  force  in  our  way  of  life 
must  play  a  strong  role  in  the  conduct 
of  an  agency,  its  |xjlicies  and  direction. 

If  jjeople  are  to  support  one’s  agency 
they  must  know  about  it;  be  convinced 
that  it  is  neetled  and  is  doing  a  good 
job;  that  its  leadership,  as  represented 
by  its  board,  commands  respect;  that 
its  staff  is  eager  to  describe  its  work 
to  visitors,  critics  or  colleagues;  that 
it  needs  understanding  as  well  as  finan¬ 


cial  support.  It  must  be  constantly 
brought  to  their  attention  in  any  and 
every  legitimate  way  that  is  in  good 
taste. 

It  is  inevitable  that  some  part  of  the 
supjx)rt  of  a  large,  old  and  well-known 
agency  should  come  from  friends  who 
of  their  own  initiative,  or  because  of 
some  general  publicity  at  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  time.  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas 
time,  send  a  contribution.  Gifts  in 
memory  of  friends  or  loved  ones  who 
have  passed  on  also  come  unsolicited. 
Over  the  years  these  contributors  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers  and  it  is  our  policy 
to  seek  renewal  of  them  as  courteously 
as  possible  by  means  of  a  form  letter 
on  the  anniversary  of  their  previous 
gift,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  wish 
to  renew  their  previous  gifts.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  rewarding  and  often  heart- 
w'arming.  Receipts  which  acknowledge 
these  gifts  are  universally  accompanied 
by  a  personal  word  or  two,  or  even  a 
special  letter,  and  we  feel  sure  the 
genuine  personal  touch  has  done  much 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  warm  feel¬ 
ing  between  the  giver  and  the  Light¬ 
house.  Such  contributions  now  number 
some  23,000.  The  important  thing  is 
that  every  appeal,  and  every  receipt, 
carries  with  it  some  kind  of  message 
about  the  Lighthouse,  its  w'ork  and  its 
needs. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  it  could 
be  said  that  we  have  had  three  capital 
fund  campaigns.  The  first  has  been 
mentioned  as  an  immediate  failure,  but 
with  im|x>rtant  after-effects.  The  second 
was  initiated  as  a  two-year  combined 
capital  and  operating  fund  campaign 
in  1952-53.  This  was  strictly  an  “inside 
job,”  conducted  by  our  specially  re¬ 
cruited  staff.  Its  goal  was  $2,500,000; 
it  raised  within  the  two-year  period 
alx)ut  $1,000,000.  But  it  gave  a  new  lift 
to  our  fund  raising  techniques,  brought 
the  Lighthouse  to  the  attention  of  mil¬ 
lions.  aiu!  laid  the  groundwork  for 
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future  successful  support.  The  last 
capital  fund  effort  had  to  do  with  meet¬ 
ing  the  building  costs  of  the  Women’s 
Residence  and  Queens  Rehabilitation 
C^enter  which  amounted  to  $1,125,000. 
To  date  we  have  raised  $814,000  and 
trained  an  effective  staff  organization 
and  volunteer  leadership  for  continued 
service  and  support  in  this  important 
area. 

Finally,  equally  as  important  as 
maintenance  support  are  legacies.  The 
agency  that  is  not  cultivating  the  rich 
field  of  potential  or  eventual  legacies 
is  missing  one  of  its  greatest  opportuni¬ 
ties.  But  philanthropic  bequests  are 
not  made  to  agencies  unless  their  exist¬ 
ence  and  their  needs  are  effectively 
presented,  unless  all  the  things  a  pros¬ 
pective  legator  may  wish  to  know  about 
an  agency  are  ready  at  hand. 

The  good  fund  raiser  knows  his 
agency's  work  through  and  through  and 
believes  in  it.  The  g(K>d  service  director 
works  hand  in  glove  with  the  fund 
raiser  and  his  publicity  and  public 
education  assistants.  These  together 
form  a  team  that  resjjonds  to  the 
imagination,  stimulation  and  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  executive  director. 

An  agency  cannot  function  at  its  fidl 
potential  without  an  understanding 
and  cooperative  board  of  directors. 
That  the  f.ighthouse  has  had  the  wise 
counsel  of  such  a  helpful  board  during 
the  years  is  a  prime  reason  for  its 
dramatic  growth. 

Securing  public  support  for  any 
agency,  bascxl  on  day-uxlay  work  with 
interested  individuals  and  committees, 
is  a  stimulating,  engrossing  effort,  more 
economical  and  more  productive  of 
g(KKl  relationships  than  the  more 
mechanical  direct-mail  metlwHl.  But 
in  these  days  of  heightened  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  contributor’s  dollar  jrerhaps 
all  methods  are  permissible.  Blessed  is 
the  fund  raiser  who  knows  and  loves 
his  agency! 
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The  World  is  Too  Big  a  Client 


In  a  recent  reading  of  George  Mere¬ 
dith’s  The  Egoist,  I  stumbled  on  the 
phrase,  "the  world  is  too  big  a  client.” 
George  Meredith,  we  can  rest  assured, 
was  not  thinking  about  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  or  any  aspects  thereof 
when  he  used  the  word  “client.”  It 
seemed  to  me,  however,  that  this  sig¬ 
nificant  little  phrase  might  well  serve 
as  a  springboard  from  which  we  could 
explore  some  of  the  problems  concern¬ 
ing  us  today,  problems  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  concern  us  if  we  do  not  have 
the  courage  to  face  them  squarely. 

Paradoxically,  world  developments, 
some  of  immeasurable  magnitude,  have 
successfully  harnessed  time  and  space. 
Thus  has  been  created  a  vastly  smaller 
earth,  bringing  peoples  closer  together 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind.  Unfortunately  this  sudden 
rubbing  of  unfamiliar  shoulders  does 
not  necessarily  signify  unity  or  under¬ 
standing.  Rapid  changes  of  any  sort 
are  ajjt  to  leatl  to  unforeseen  disturb¬ 
ances  no  matter  how  beneficent  they 
may  be  in  design.  It  is  im|K)rtant  then 
that  .Man,  and  respect  for  him  in  terms 
of  his  cultural  patterns,  the  many 
facets  of  his  philosophy,  his  |>olitical 
convictions,  his  place  as  head  of  a 
family,  and  his  role  as  a  citizen,  be 
recogni/etl  and  maintained  as  he  is 

Miss  T uu'nsend  is  director  of  the  Sun’ey 
and  Homework  DefMirtiiient  of  S'ational  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  mind,  New  York  City.  She 
delhiered  this  address  at  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  Allen  County  League  for  the  Itlind, 
l-ort  II  Indiana,  on  .ifnil  2-1. 
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caught  up  in  a  vast  change.  Change  in 
many  instances  beyond  his  control. 

Concern  for  the  individual  and  his 
precise  entity  in  society  has  particular 
significance  for  those  of  us  who  are 
charged  with  the  welfare  of  blind 
people.  We  are  dedicated  to  serve  the 
individual  who  happens  to  have  the 
disability  of  blindness.  The  blind  man, 
no  less  an  integral  part  of  world  so¬ 
ciety  than  his  sighted  brother,  must 
be  identified  as  such,  lest  he,  too,  lose 
stature  in  what  threatens  at  times  to 
become  an  overjxrwering  mass-produc¬ 
tion  in  human  values. 

Marching  abreast  of  world  develop¬ 
ment,  rehabilitation,  a  dynamic  and 
coordinated  specialization  of  treatment,  ' 
has  come  to  take  its  place  as  a  service 
or  a  constellation  of  services  to  the  ' 
physically  disabled.  Rehabilitation  is 
focused  ujx)n  the  needs  of  the  whole 
person.  It  embraces  many  areas  of 
knowledge,  and  the  consolidation  of 
varied  tyjres  of  professional  and  techni¬ 
cal  competence  are  embodied  in  its 
essential  personnel.  Thus,  through  the 
developmental  years  succeeding  World 
War  I,  an  immense  reservoir  of  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical  skills  have  been 
marshalled  to  aid  the  blind  man  in 
his  adjustment  to  his  disability,  his 
home  and  his  community. 

There  is,  however,  a  disturbing  in¬ 
equality  in  the  distribution  of  these 
important  services.  In  the  main  they 
tend  to  cluster  in  and  about  the  larger 
centers.  Because  of  this  uneven  con- 
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centration,  our  world  ol  etlort  may  be¬ 
come  t(K)  big  a  (  lieiu  on  the  one  hand 
and,  contradictorily,  the  benefits  ol  re¬ 
habilitation  may  loom  out  ol  propor- 
lion  on  the  other.  Possible  areas  ol 
overemphasis  suggest  some  questions. 
Have  such  services  been  patterned  lor 
the  individual  or  is  there  a  danger 
that  the  individual  in  the  aggregate  has 
become  an  interesting  proving  ground 
for  experiment?  I'liese  questions  do 
not  necessarily  imply  criticism.  They 
are  suggested  as  a  basis  lor  periodic 
evaluation  lest  in  the  intensity  ol 
present-day  specialization  the  relatively 
defenseless  object  of  our  zeal,  the  blind 
individual,  become  shattered  in  the 
prcxess. 

It  is  a  grave  and  serious  charge  which 
rests  upon  those  of  us  who,  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  capacity,  must  necessarily 
tamper  with  human  lives  in  an  effort 
to  help  or  ameliorate  their  problems. 

It  may  be  of  some  help  to  go  back 
and  remind  ourselves  that  recognitic^n 
of  the  problems  of  blindness  precedes 
the  Cihristian  Era.  So  deeply  rooted  at 
that  time  was  the  notion  that  the  blind 
were  a  pitiable  and  lost  people,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  even  today 
we  struggle  against  many  of  these  half- 
buried  prejuclices.  .\ntiquity  cannot  be 
asked  to  shoulder  the  entire  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  preservation  of  this 
point  of  view.  There  remains  today, 
unfortunately,  a  school  of  thought 
which  clings  tenaciously  to  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  pity  as  a  necessary  plus  in 
the  underwriting  of  programs  for  blind 
people.  The  spirit  of  compassion 
prompted  by  intelligent  sympathy 
warms  the  heart  and  eases  the  mind. 
If,  however,  one  may  detect  the  tinkle 
of  the  tin  cup,  no  matter  how  faint, 
pity  becomes  a  damaging  thing  and 
little  can  be  done  to  correct  the  evil 
it  may  do.  Thus,  over  and  above  world 
problems,  we  continue  to  compound  a 
private  little  chaos  all  our  own  in 


which  we  are  hampered  by  certain 
stultifying  patterns  of  the  old  in  our 
attempts  to  intelligently  use  the  bene¬ 
fits  ol  the  new. 

Here  in  Fort  Wayne  you  are  fortu¬ 
nate  to  have  a  we  11 -organized  program 
of  sound  services  for  the  blind  people 
of  your  community.  You  may  then  ask 
why  I  bring  such  disturbing  thoughts 
to  this  gala  affair.  'I'he  reason  is  very 
simple  and  perhaps  a  little  selfish.  In  a 
shrinking  world,  programs  for  blind 
people  are  becoming  more  and  more 
dependent  ujxjn  each  other.  The 
agency  which  I  represent  is  national 
in  scope,  offering  consultation  services 
to  fifty-six  member  agencies.  The  em¬ 
phasis  of  our  program  rests  u|K>n  in¬ 
dustrial  opportunity  for  blind  persons 
provided  in  a  workshop  setting.  .Al¬ 
though  we  do  not  have  the  authority 
to  [x)lice  or  control  the  agencies  we 
serve,  nevertheless  it  is  our  resf)on- 
sibility  to  constantly  urge  the  proper 
use  of  sup|X)rtive  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices  which  prepare  the  blind  man  for 
his  entry  into  work  training  and  work 
experience.  This  calls  for  a  continuous 
program  of  education,  and  so  we  look 
hopefully  to  organizations  such  as  the 
Allen  County  League  for  the  Blind  to 
help  us  in  the  fostering  of  better  public, 
as  well  as  agency,  acceptance  of  the 
blind  person  and  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  wide  and  carefully- 
selected  services  which  should  be  made 
available  to  him. 

If  we  are  to  surmount  the  dilemma 
of  the  contradictory  aspects  of  the  emo¬ 
tional  past  and  what  at  times  appears 
to  be  an  over-professional  present,  we 
should  strive  for  a  happy  medium.  This 
can  be  achieved  by  a  harmonious 
blending  of  compassion  and  profes¬ 
sional  skills  from  which  a  workable 
pattern  may  be  drafted:  a  pattern 
which  should  at  all  times  be  susceptible 
to  change  and  improvement.  Change, 
we  recognize,  is  a  difficult  and  weary 
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business.  There  are  always  those  who 
cling  wistfully  to  the  past  and  sound 
dark  forebcKlings  for  the  future  if  dis¬ 
lodged  from  their  comfortable  lethargy. 

It  is  a  healthy  and  revealing  experi¬ 
ence  to  think  back  to  the  pioneers  who 
blazed  a  trail  for  social  casework  as  it 
is  practiced  today.  They  dared  to  take 
a  thoughtful  and  anxious  interest  in 
the  problems  of  their  fellow  towns¬ 
people.  They  made  available  a  kind 
hand  and  an  understanding  ear  to  the 
less  fortunate  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  lived.  We  say  “dared”  for, 
shocking  as  it  may  be,  those  hardy 
humanitarians  were  not  graduates  of 
accredited  schools  of  social  work:  thev 
were  the  founders. 

Mary  Richmond,  I  believe  it  was, 
stoo[>ed  to  the  vastly  unprofessional 
idea  of  an  exchange  of  plant  slips 
through  which  she  sought  to  effect 
friendly  contact  with  a  troubled  neigh¬ 
bor.  How  severely  this  would  be 
frowned  upon  today.  Indeed  Mary 
Richmond  and  her  colleagues  would 
find  themselves  wholly  unqualified  for 
positions  in  the  profession  created  by 
their  early  sensitivity  to  the  intricate 
facets  of  human  needs. 

Basic  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
|)eople  and  the  caliber  of  its  protago¬ 
nists  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  (Cer¬ 
tainly  no  one  quarrels  with  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  derived  from  formal  educa- 
don  or  the  unquestioned  value  of  pro¬ 
fessional  competence.  However,  if  we 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  world 
is  too  large  a  client,  then  we  must 
agree  that,  as  yet,  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  modern  growth  and  pro¬ 
ficiency  are  spread  extraordinarily  thin. 
It  becomes  important  then  that  in  our 
acceptance  of  a  profound  faith  in 
human  beings  (the  philosophy  upon 
which  social  work  is  basetl,  we  fully 
recognize  the  values  of  simple  human 
talents  and  put  them  to  use  when 
academic  status  is  unattainable. 


Let  us  for  a  moment  step  outside  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  said  that  we 
no  longer  have  frontiers.  This  may  be 
true  in  a  physical  sense  but  the  far- 
flung  frontiers  of  thought  in  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  service  to  mankind,  both  here 
and  abroad,  constantly  widen.  More 
and  more  the  United  States  is  being 
called  upon  to  give  of  professional  and 
technical  skills  to  many  countries, 
some  of  which  are  termed  backward. 
In  spite  of  this  undesirable  label  much 
may  be  learned  from  these  countries. 
Many  of  their  problems,  though  they 
are  disguised  by  colorful  costumes  and 
primitive  customs,  have  a  disturbingly 
familiar  look. 

It  was  my  jirivilege  to  go  to  Guate¬ 
mala  (a  so-called  backward  country) 
on  a  UN  mission  in  services  for  the 
blind.  The  organization  with  which  I 
found  myself  working  was  composed 
of  intelligent,  dedicated  and  well-to-do 
citizens.  Discounting  volcanoes,  bare¬ 
foot  Indians,  earthquakes  and  an  im¬ 
pending  revolution,  as  well  as  exagger¬ 
ation  of  certain  conditions,  the  ex¬ 
perience  was  not  strikingly  different 
from  many  assignments  in  this  country. 

Guatemala  is  a  country  of  infinite 
contrast.  Great  wealth  and  great  pov¬ 
erty,  fabidous  flowers  and  sordid  ugli¬ 
ness,  progressive  thinking  and  archaic 
ignorance.  This  could  describe  our  ow'n 
state  of  Florida.  Blind  beggars  in 
Guatemala  City  pray  in  the  streets. 
There  are  blind  beggars  on  the  streets 
of  our  cities,  though  they  do  not  pray 
with  the  audible  zeal  of  the  Indian. 

This  history  of  Guatemala  reveals 
that  400  years  ago  the  Spaniards  con¬ 
quered  this  small  country  in  their 
search  for  gold  and  precious  stones. 
They  systematically  destroyed  all  those 
who  represented  leadership  in  the  In¬ 
dian  population,  rearing  massive  and 
richly  decorated  cathedrals  to  further 
awe  a  dispirited  people.  Today  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  Spaniard 
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has  virtually  vanished;  but  the  Indian, 
entrendied  in  his  ou-n  cultural  seclu¬ 
sion,  lives  much  as  he  did  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  invasion. 

VVe  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
the  rubbing  of  unrelated  shoulders 
does  not  necessarily  effect  an  immediate 
sympathy  of  thought  and  action.  The 
ruthless  and  avaricious  Spaniard  left 
behind  him  destruction  and  waste.  He 
also  left  an  Indian  who  regards  the 
white  man  and  all  he  has  to  offer  with 
grave  distrust.  He  will  accept  help  only 
after  a  prolonged  [>eriod  of  time  in 
which  he  must  be  allowed  to  become 
acquainted  with  it  and  carefully  weigh 
the  values  to  himself  and  his  family. 
We  would  do  well  to  respect  this  In¬ 
dian,  his  simple  faith  and  enduring 
dignity.  There  is  much  which  we  may 
^  have  to  offer  him,  but  as  we  seek  ways 
to  earn  his  acceptance  and  trust  there 
is  also  much  that  we  may  learn  from 
the  strength  of  his  primitive 
philosophy. 

The  blind  person  is  first  a  member 
of  his  community,  and  in  that  capacity 
he  is  not  required  to  fit  any  pattern, 
}  no  matter  how  happy  it  would  make 
1  us  if  he  did.  It  is  unequivocally  his 
j  privilege  to  be  intelligent,  or  stupid; 
j  to  be  bad-tempered;  to  be  gay  or 

I  dispirited.  Possibly  we  may  feel,  with 
the  historical  background  which  we 
have  touched  upon,  that  in  a  small 
measure  the  experience  of  the  blind 
man  may  have  paralleled  that  of  the 
Guatemalan  Indian.  Perhaps  in  more 
recent  years  he  has  been  pushed  about 

!by  some  frustrating  or  inadequate  serv¬ 
ice  imposed  upon  him  and  has  become 
demoralized  and  actively  resentful  of 
help  of  any  sort.  He  may  be  the  result 
of  over-protection  or  neglect;  or, 
happily,  he  may  be  eager  and  anxious 

tto  become  economically  independent. 
Whatever  the  problem,  ample  time 
must  be  allowed  to  accjuaint  our  blind 
citizens,  distrustful  or  otherwise,  with 


what  is  available  to  them;  and  at  the 
same  time,  each  member  of  the  re¬ 
habilitation  team  must  move  along 
with  him  in  an  effort  to  secure  his 
faith  and  confidence.  If  he  does  not 
gain  a  feeling  of  participation  or  a 
clear  perspective  of  the  positive  results 
in  store  for  him,  in  relation  to  the 
sociologic  and  economic  pattern  with 
which  he  is  comfortably  familiar,  there 
is  every  chance  that  the  best  plan  de¬ 
vised  for  him  will  fail  of  achievement. 

Whether  we  are  called  upon  to  serve 
blind  people  at  home  or  abroad,  there 
are  a  few  elementary  questions  which 
should  be  asked  and  answered  before 
we  start  planting  the  wrong  seeds  in 
the  wrong  soil  at  the  wrong  season. 
These  simple  questions  are:  What  do 
we  have  to  offer?  To  whom  are  we 
offering  it?  Does  he  want  it?  Can  he 
use  it? 

In  addition  we  must  ask:  .\re  we 
concerned  with  the  blind  baby,  the 
child,  the  youth,  the  adult  or  the  aged 
person?  Each  age  group  bespeaks  an 
element  of  specialized  care.  The  baby 
is  not  the  child,  the  child  is  not  the 
youth,  and  so  on.  Lastly,  are  we  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  the  setting  in 
which  we  intend  to  establish  our  pro¬ 
gram?  We  need  noit  veirture  out  of  our 
own  country  to  find  markedly  differing 
cultural  patterns.  We  need  not  eveti 
cross  state  borders.  Cities  separated  by 
a  river  may  reflect  noticeably  differing 
patterns  of  social  conduct  from  which 
those  w’ho  live  in  them  do  not  wish  to 
depart. 

What  are  some  of  the  differences 
which  exist  from  state  to  state?  Of  the 
New  England  state  of  V'ermont  it  is 
said:  “Vermont  esteems  highly  certain 
human  qualities  even  though  they  do 
not  conduce  to  the  making  of  large 
incomes.”  If  this  be  true,  and  I  can 
personally  attest  that  it  is,  the  citizen 
of  Vermont,  blind  or  otherwise,  will 
find  individual  effort  of  greater  interest 
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to  him  than  the  hard-hitting  financial 
focus  of  modern  enterprise. 

In  more  than  one  eastern  state  we 
find  a  population  steadfastly  opjjosed 
lo  outside  help  of  any  sort.  It  is  inter¬ 
preted  as  interference,  and  a  polite  but 
firm  refusal  greets  the  interloper  no 
matter  what  gain  or  advantage  he 
might  bring  with  him.  Such  sturdy  in¬ 
dependence  is  admirable,  but  in  a 
shrinking  and  increasingly  interde¬ 
pendent  world,  it  may  not  always  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  best  interests  of  a  state 
or  its  (mpulation. 

The  citizen  of  Kansas,  for  example, 
living  for  generations  in  the  same 
home,  may  not  pick  up  and  move  even 
for  tempting  work  opportunity  with 
the  ease  and  abandon  practised  by  the 
vast  army  of  apartment  and  rooming- 
house  dwellers  in  New  York  City,  who 
have  established  no  roots. 

An  interesting  point  was  made  in  a 
recent  conference  on  industrial  home¬ 
work.  The  subject  under  debate  was 
the  need  for  the  establishment  of  work 
areas  in  the  homes  of  disabled  persons, 
areas  to  be  respected  by  the  family  as 
well  as  the  worker.  Gratifying  agree¬ 
ment  amongst  the  group  was  suddenly 
dispelled  by  the  representative  from 
Texas,  who  asked  how  this  inijmrtant 
psychological  factor  in  the  homework 
pattern  might  be  met  by  the  state  of 
Texas  in  reference  to  charcoal  burners, 
many  of  whom  live  in  caves. 

There  is  another  small  but  pertinent 
fact.  In  the  state  of  Louisiana  it  is 
considered  bad  luck  to  buy  a  broom 
during  the  month  of  August.  Such 
deeply  rooted  local  superstitions  may 
create  acute  problems  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  marketing  products  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  workshops. 

There  are  many  more  variables,  such 
as  financial  supjwrt,  the  availability  of 
adequate  staff,  community  resources, 
etc.  But  in  spite  of  these  recognized 
differences  an  indiscriminate  shopping 


about  prevails  amongst  agencies  for  the 
blind.  An  exchange  of  ideas  is  both 
healthy  and  many  times  of  value  pro¬ 
vided  the  ideas  arc  clearly  a}>plicable 
to  the  conditions  under  which  the 
original  program  is  being  conducted. 

It  is  not  particularly  wise  or  helpful  to 
pick  up  a  “j>ackage,”  so  to  sj)eak,  with 
the  happy  presupposition  that  it  will, 
without  modification  of  any  kind, 
prove  useful  and  effective  when  trans¬ 
planted  into  quite  a  different  social  or 
technological  climate. 

It  is  true  that  we  live  in  a  “package" 
age  where  everything,  from  the  house 
in  which  we  propose  to  live  or  a 
summer  vacation  in  the  Ozarks,  is 
vividly  sold  to  us  in  some  knock-down 
form,  requiring  nothing,  so  the  adver¬ 
tisers  tell  us,  other  than  a  hammer, 
good  will  and  a  railroad  ticket.  The 
small  matter  of  having  no  land  upon 
w'hich  to  build  the  house  or  the  fact 
that  the  whole  family  is  allergic  to  the 
mountains  will,  we  are  guaranteed,  be 
offset  by  the  life  abundant  which  is  to 
be  ours.  It  would  not  be  too  difficult 
to  cite  some  incidents  of  uncharted 
agency  shopping  which  have  created 
almost  as  ridiculous  results. 

At  this  [joint  may  I  return  for  a 
moment  to  NIB?  The  service  with 
which  we  as  a  national  agency  are  con¬ 
cerned-industrial  opportunity  in  the 
workshop  setting  —  offers  a  means  to 
study  one  of  the  end  results  of  the  re¬ 
habilitation  process.  As  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  we  must  necessarily 
assume  that  candidates  for  work  train¬ 
ing  and  work  experience  have  acquired 
and  benefited  from  complete  and  ade¬ 
quate  supportive  services  prior  to  their 
entry  into  this  portion  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  rehabilitation. 

Interestingly  enough,  history  shows 
that  workshojjs  came  into  being  more  or 
less  as  a  port  in  a  storm.  The  first  con¬ 
cern  of  pioneers  in  formal  services  to 
the  blind  was  centered  upon  educa- 
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tion.  In  their  laudable  anxiety  to 
rescue  the  blind  person  from  beggary 
they  were  not  too  clear  as  to  what  lay 
beyond  education.  Thus,  workshops 
were  hastily  organized  as  placement 
facilities  for  the  “educated”  blind. 

From  this  rather  loosely  defined  ex¬ 
pedient  to  the  specific  and  important 
role  which  the  workshop  fulfils  in  the 
present  rehabilitation  process,  some 
startling  contradictions  and  perplexing 
problems  have  quite  naturally  arisen. 
It  cannot  be  claimed  that  all  work¬ 
shop  programs  have  kept  pace  with 
national  growth  and  change.  However, 
a  sufficient  prop>ortion  have  success¬ 
fully  done  so,  placing  this  employment 
facility  where  it  belongs  in  relation  to 
the  dominant  values  of  our  present 
American  economy. 

Workshops  are  an  integral  part  of 
Man’s  effort  and  right  to  earn  his  liv¬ 
ing.  They  constitute  a  part  of  his 
desire  to  become  a  contributing  mem¬ 
ber  of  society.  They  are  a  part  of  his 
drive  to  achieve  and  compete.  Work¬ 
shops  are  at  once  a  comprehensive 
service  and  a  business  enterprise.  They 
are  the  instrumentality  through  which 
the  blind  or  otherwise  severely  disabled 
person,  wishing  for  and  susceptible  to 
gainful  employment,  may  assume  a 
wholly  or  partially  independent  status. 

Very  much  in  sympathy  with  tech¬ 
nological  development,  NIB  has  con¬ 
sistently  promoted  the  securing  of 
modern  buildings,  modern  equipment, 
qualified  management,  and  technical 
personnel.  Further,  NIB  believes,  for 
example,  that  automation,  far  from 
being  a  threat  to  employment  of  blind 
people,  will  create  more  work  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  them.  To  the  statement  that 
the  installation  of  such  machinery  in 
workshops  will  deprive  numbers  of 
blind  workers  of  their  jobs,  our  answer 
is  that  this  is  a  problem  which  man¬ 
agement  must  and  can  solve.  We 
cannot  condone  the  use  of  obsolete 


equipment  and  methods,  if  the  work¬ 
shop  is  to  continue  to  fulfil  its  func¬ 
tion  of  training  and  preparing  the 
blind  individual  for  competitive  em¬ 
ployment. 

In  I  his  papkr  I  have  attempted  to  set 
forth  for  your  consideration  and 
thinking  the  acknowledged  perplexities 
in  the  problems  which  lie  before  us; 
problems  in  a  world  teeming  with 
greater  opportunities  than  ever  before, 
a  world  which  at  the  same  time 
bristles  with  confusing  contradictions. 
These  puzzling  facts  may  assume 
alarming  proportions  if  we  do  not  set 
our  sights  at  a  level  which  neither 
overestimates  nor  undervalues  the  role 
which  we  are  dedicated  to  fill.  Yes, 
the  world  is  too  big  a  client;  but  who 
shall  doubt  that  by  working  together 
as  agencies  and  individual  members  of 
agencies  we  shall  not  ultimately  reach 
the  goal  for  which  we  are  striving? 

Breadth  and  depth  of  agency  plan¬ 
ning  and  operation  stems  from  the 
sensitivity  and  skill  with  which  simple 
fundamental  human  values  are  recog¬ 
nized,  accepted  and  applied. 

We  have  stressed  the  need  for  plant¬ 
ing  the  seed  in  healthy  soil  at  the 
proper  season.  We  must  in  addition 
guard  against  the  destructive  weeds  of 
false  sympathy  and  impoverished  think- 
•"g- 

In  the  last  analysis  it  is  not  the  size 
or  scope  of  a  program  for  the  blind 
by  which  one  must  judge  its  value; 
its  value  lies  in  the  quality  and  tem¬ 
per  of  its  leadership  manifest  in  the 
sound  impact  of  its  services  upon  the 
community.  .Agencies  for  the  blind- 
large  and  small— must  band  together, 
for  we  represent  a  vital  and  needed  and 
democratic  medium:  a  medium  through 
which  the  blind  individual  may  be 
helped  to  move  from  a  dependent 
minority  to  his  rightful  place— that 
of  participating  citizenship. 
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The  Presclmol  Blind  Child 
in  the  Hospital 


I'o  iHK  oiJTsiDK  world,  liospitals 
appear  as  (jiiiet  places.  The  passer-by 
sees  the  sign;  QUIE  T,  PLEASE— HOS¬ 
PITAL.  The  sjjeeding  motorist  may 
take  his  f(K)t  oH  the  gas  as  he  passes  a 
hospital.  When  he  thinks  of  hospitals 
the  critically  ill  come  to  his  mind. 

If  he  w'ere  to  enter  a  children’s  ward 
w"here  the  young  patients  are  allowed 
out  of  their  beds,  he  w'ould  find  the  cor¬ 
ridors  to  lie  busy  thoroughfares.  He 
might  see  two  children  racing  up  and 
dow'ii  the  hall  engaged  in  a  game  of 
tag,  carefully  thnlging  the  ilcK'tors, 
nurses  and  other  hosiiital  personnel.  He 
woultl  see  the  young  child  with  a  push 
toy,  for  this  is  a  common  sight.  He 
might  hear  a  young  child  crying  his 
heart  out— a  new  admission,  one  who 
knew'  nothing  of  hospital  life. 

If  he  were  a  careful  observer,  his 
eye  would  catch  that  silent  one  —  the 
blind  child.  I’his  chihl  might  lie  sitting 
with  nothing  to  do,  his  face  blank;  or 
he  could  be  playing  contentcHlly  with 
a  toy  or  chewing  on  a  favorite  blanket. 
.Vctually  he  would  like  to  be  out  there 
in  the  hall,  running  up  and  down,  but 
it  wouldn’t  be  safe  for  him. 

There  are  strange  sounds  and  smells 
in  a  hospital.  The  blind  child  has  set 

Miss  beers  has  been  a  hospital  teacher  fur  the 
past  three  years  at  the  University  Hospital, 
University  of  Michigan.  She  teaches  children 
with  communicable  diseases  and  is  also  the 
braille  teacher  for  children  and  adults.  She 
holds  the  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  master’s  degrees,  the  latter  from  the 
University  of  Michigan. 
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f(x>t  on  unfamiliar  territory.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  nice  doctors  and  nurses  are 
they  are  too  busy  to  show  him  around 
the  corridors.  Eurthermore,  they  may 
feel  reluctant  to  disturb  the  blind  child, 
who  seems  so  contented  in  his  crib. 
Many  do  noithing  for  him  because  they 
have  had  little  or  no  experience  with 
blind  children.  The  blind  preschool 
child  is  apt  to  be  the  most  neglected 
child  on  the  ward. 

The  Premature  Blind  Child 

The  youngest  presclux)!  blind  child 
confined  to  the  hospital  is  the  prema 
ture  infant,  w'ho  may  have  to  remain 
weeks  or  months  after  his  mother  goes 
home.  Quite  |xrssibly,  this  infant  will 
get  a  poor  start  in  life.  'There  are  fen 
stimuli  about  him  in  his  incubator 
housing.  His  ears  hear  few  sounds.  His 
hands  come  in  contact  with  no  objects. 
Because  of  their  many  duties,  the  nurses 
have  little  time  to  give  him  the  love  he 
needs.  In  many  cases,  the  parents  live 
far  aw'ay  and  can’t  visit  the  hospital  as 
frecpiently  as  they  woidd  like.  Others 
may  be  experiencing  an  inner  struggle 
to  accept  the  fact  of  their  baby’s  blind¬ 
ness,  and  hnd  staying  at  home  easier 
than  coming  to  the  hospital. 

Even  if  they  do  cx>me  to  the  hospital, 
many  nurseries  do  not  j>ermit  parents 
to  hold  the  premature  child. 

It  may  Ije  the  lot  of  this  cJtild  to  hear 
few  words  of  love.  Hospital  jjersonnel 
who  care  for  the  blind  premature  infant 
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can  make  a  definite  contribution  to  this 
young  life.  Fheirs  is  the  opportunity  to 
love  anti  fondle  the  child;  to  assure  him 
that  they  care  for  him. 

The  Infant  Brought 
From  Home  to  Hospital 

Blind  babies  who  have  spent  some 
months  at  home  before  being  hospital¬ 
ised  face  a  difficult  experience.  The 
parents  may  be  so  alanned  by  the 
child’s  illness  that  they  forget  to  take 
his  favorite  toy  or  blanket  to  the  hos¬ 
pital.  Parents  cannot  explain  hospital¬ 
ization  to  a  baby.  Few  babies  spend 
much  time  away  from  their  parents  at 
such  an  early  age.  Hospitalization 
means  their  first  separation. 

Even  admission  to  the  hospital  can  be 
terrifying.  In  some  hospitals  the  young 
child  is  taken  from  the  mother  at  once. 
She  then  proceeds  to  another  rcx>m  for 
an  intersiew  with  the  doctor.  Gone  are 
the  familiar  voices.  No  longer  does  the 
child  feel  secure.  Everything  is  strange 
and  new.  His  clothes  are  taken  from 
him  and  he  is  placed  in  a  bed  very  un¬ 
like  his  own  crib.  Screaming  ensues,  a 
disturbing  exj)erience  for  the  child’s 
mother  if  she  is  within  range. 

The  Hospital  Teacher 

Hospital  teachers  or  playladies,  pro¬ 
vided  by  some  hospitals,  can  do  muclt 
that  is  helpful  with  the  blind  Ivaby. 
They  are  the  ones  who  must  sj)end  time 
with  him  during  his  early  hours  of  ad¬ 
mission.  Since  parents  are  the  most  cxm- 
cerned  about  the  child,  rap|x)rt  must 
be  established  with  them.  Fhis  may  lx? 
their  first  exjx;rience  with  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  and  they  will  appreciate  sugges¬ 
tions  on  what  they  can  do  to  make  their 
child’s  life  happier  while  he  is  in  the 
hospital.  If  they  do  not  live  t<x>  far 
away,  parents  of  blind  children  need  to 
visit  the  child  often.  Parents  who  forgot 
to  bring  the  child’s  favorite  toy  should 
l)e  encouraged  to  buy  something  for  the 


baby— a  rattle  or  a  squeaky  toy.  The  toy 
need  not  Ite  exjjensive,  but  it  becomes 
something  “sjiecial”  to  the  child  be¬ 
cause  it  is  given  to  him  by  his  parents. 

In  the  case  of  some  illnesses  (tuber¬ 
culosis  or  others) ,  parents  may  be  re¬ 
luctant  to  pick  up  the  child  lest  they 
contract  the  disease  themselves.  Reas¬ 
suring  words  from  hospital  personnel  or 
the  teacher  are  usually  enough:  ‘‘You 
can  pick  him  up.” 

The  hospital  teacher  often  serves  as 
a  mother-substitute  for  the  blind  child 
in  the  hospital.  She  must  take  time 
to  pick  up  the  baby  and  love  him.  The 
older  preschool  blind  child  needs  love 
too.  Pauline  M<x>r®  feels  that  love  it¬ 
self  will  do  wonders  for  the  blind  child: 

He  thrives  on  love,  and  being  picked  up, 
cuddled  and  praised  for  his  accomplish¬ 
ments.  I'he  blind  baby  does  not  see  his 
mother’s  smite  of  approval,  he  is  not  stim¬ 
ulated  to  response  by  watching  the  light 
that  Hashes  across  her  face,  but  he  is  highly 
sensitive  to  her  voire,  her  touch,  and  the 
atmosphere  which  she  creates.  He  knows 
her  nuHHl  by  the  sound  of  her  step  as  she 
crosses  the  rcHnn,  or  by  the  quickness  of 
the  closing  of  the  d<K)r.  He  knows  her 
feelings  by  the  tenseness  of  her  IxKly  as  she 
lifts  him  into  his  high  chair  or  by  the  soft¬ 
ness  of  her  arms  as  she  puts  him  into  bed. 
I'he  deepest  messjiges  are  often  Uiose  with¬ 
out  words. 

.  .  .  The  blind  child,  like  all  others,  re¬ 
acts  according  to  his  feelings.  He  learns 
from  tho.se  in  whom  he  has  confidence.  He 
demands  time,  energy,  patience  and  love 
—and  rewards  tliem. 

For  the  infant  confined  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  for  weeks,  separation  from  home 
means  much.  I.owenfeld,^  in  writing 
of  the  child  in  the  residential  nursen. 
reminds  every  hospital  teacher  of  the 
same  situation  as  it  could  exist  in  the 
hospital: 

...  It  is  generally  recognized  that  de¬ 
privation  of  maternal  care  during  the  early 
years  of  life  when  the  child  should  ex¬ 
perience  a  warm,  intimate,  and  continuous 
relationship  with  his  mother,  has  cletri- 
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mental  efletts  on  the  child,  particularly  in 
his  social-emotional  development.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  numerous  studies  the  effects  are  most 
severe  if  deprivation  occurs  during  the  first 
year  of  life  when  it  may  lead  to  emotional 
and  intellectual  retardation  and  even  show 
adverse  effects  on  the  physical  growth  of 
the  child.  Children  up  to  thirty  months  of 
age  are  also  seriously  affected  and  respond 
to  separation  first  by  ‘agitated  despair’  and 
later  by  apathy  and  regression  to  infantile 
habits. 

Within  her  busy  environment,  the 
hospital  teadier  certainly  is  far  from 
idle.  She  may  have  four  or  five  children 
old  enough  to  be  engaged  in  their  aca¬ 
demic  work,  all  calling  for  her  to  come 
and  help  them.  And  there  are  others 
on  the  floor  who  are  less  vocal  in  their 
demands.  The  most  weighty  question 
is,  “W^hom  should  I  help  first?”  'Fhe 
hospital  teacher,  Ijecause  she  is  a 
teacher,  may  be  inclined  to  help  the 
older  child  with  his  lessons.  It  is  very 
easy  to  neglect  the  infants,  esjjecially 
those  who  are  not  crying.  The  hospital 
teacher  may  reason,  ‘‘The  blind  baby 
plays  contentedly  and  is  happy  alone. 
What  can  I  do  to  make  him  happier?” 
Because  she  doesn’t  know  what  to  do 
for  the  child,  she  does  nothing.  He 
needs  help  early  in  life: 

In  the  beginning  of  life  every  newborn 
child,  including  the  blind,  is  a  creature  shut 
up  within  himself,  who  turns  only  very 
gradually  and  by  slow  degrees  to  the  world 
of  objects  and  becomes  aware  of  it  through 
his  sense  powers.  As  soon  as  definite  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  outer  world  have  been  estab¬ 
lished,  the  child  becomes  ‘active’;  his  men¬ 
tal  development  commences.'"  "•  '* 

The  early  months  of  the  infant’s  life, 
whether  he  is  blind  or  sighted,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  important.  He  needs  to  have  his 
physical  world  sihaped  around  him.'-  "•  " 
Much  research  needs  to  lie  done  on 
.stimuli  for  the  very  young  blind  baby. 
Altmann'"  ”  believes  that  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  in  this  early  period  of  life  that  the 
roots  of  passivity  take  form: 


rhc  foundation  is  thereby  laid,  not  only 
for  general  passivity,  Init  also  for  the  most 
essential  difference  between  the  blind  and 
the  seeing  child. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the 
teacher  spend  some  time  each  day  with 
the  infants.  .She  can  contribute  some¬ 
thing  toward  their  education  for  life 
even  at  this  age.  It  is  entirely  jxtssible 
that  some  blind  babies  have  been  re¬ 
jected  and  neglected  since  birth. 

Simply  loving  the  child  is  not  enough. 
He  also  needs  to  l)e  taken  from  his 
crib  in  the  hospital  and  carried  around 
the  room.  He  is  not  too  young  tt)  come 
in  contact  with  different  objects— things 
which  are  unlike  in  texture  and  weight. 
The  teacher  can  place  things  in  his 
tiny  hands.  She  can  talk  to  him  and 
as  he  grows  older,  place  an  “Infanseat” 
in  his  crib  for  sitting  up. 

.As  the  blind  baby  grows  and  sits 
up  he  needs  toys  to  help  develop  muscle 
skills.  Toys  can  lie  learning  tools  too. 
The  .American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind2  suggests  these  for  the  very 
young  child:  a  variety  of  rattles— light 
in  w'eight,  attractive,  pleasing  in  sound, 
easy  to  hold;  a  variety  of  balls;  squeaky 
rublrer  toys;  cradle  gym;  measuring 
cups;  string  of  wxx)den  spools;  rubber 
l)locks— each  w'ith  bell  inside. 

Toys  are  very  important  in  a  hospital. 
It  is  necessary'  that  the  blind  child  spend 
time  alone.  There  is  no  choice  in  a  busy 
hospital  where  the  teacher  or  the  other 
hospital  jiersonnel  cannot  l)e  at  his 
side  every  minute.  .At  such  times  he 
finds  companionship  in  toys. 

.A  playj>en  relieves  the  monotony  of 
crib  life  if  the  young  child  can  l>e  out 
of  Ijetl.  .As  a  further  aid  to  stimulation, 
small  toys,  such  as  stuffed  dolls  (the 
musical  kind  are  very  gtxxl  for  the 
blind  cliild),  strings  of  Ijeads,  and  bal- 
hxHis  tied  around  the  sides  offer  v'ariety 
for  the  child  who  suffers  a  visual  loss. 
I’he  teacher  may  have  to  guide  the 
blind  child  to  place  his  hands  on  the 
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tovs  around  his  crib  so  that  he  will 
know  they  are  there  for  him  to  jilay 
with  and  enjoy  when  alone. 

The  Blind  Toddler 

The  blind  toddler  w"ho  comes  to  the 
liospitaloften  haspTOblemsintheareasof 
sjjeet  h  and  eating  habits.  Altmann'-  '■  ” 
reminds  us  of  some  of  the  blind  child’s 
pmblems  in  learning  to  talk; 

The  danger  of  insufficient  cultivation  of 
speech  in  the  blind  child  .  .  .  seems  to  be 
very  great.  He  lacks  all  those  stimulations 
to  talk  which  the  seeing  child  gets  through 
the  eye.  What  is  open  to  the  latter  through 
direct  exjxrience  of  life  represents  for  the 
blind  child  a  loss  which  can  he  lessened 
only  l)y  means  of  speech— and  even  then  in 
an  imperfect  way.  .\nother  means  of  educa¬ 
tion,  which  at  this  age  attains  great  signi¬ 
ficance  for  the  seeing  child  and  which  the 
l)lind  (hild  lacks,  is  the  picture  book.  Stim¬ 
uli  of  equal  value,  and  a  certain  receptive 
attitude  which  the  seeing  child  gains 
through  them,  must  he  given  the  blind 
child  in  a  different  way. 

A  teacher  with  ingenuity  and  some 
imagination  can  devise  small  Ixroks  her¬ 
self,  using  different  kinds  of  materials 
or  objects.  If  miniatures  are  used,  the 
teacher  must  be  careful  to  explain  that 
these  are  “small”  scissors,  Ijalls,  or  what¬ 
ever  the  particular  object  is.  This  will 
avert  confusion  when  the  child  is  older 
and  handles  the  real  thing.  Homemade 
lxK)ks  with  interesting  covers  can  be  left 
in  the  child’s  lx;d.  These  may  bring 
some  variety  into  his  life— covers  made 
fnnn  cloth.  X-ray  film,  wood,  cxtrk, 
linoleum  or  plastic. 

T'he  young  blind  child  may  not  Ire 
talking  as  much  as  his  cribmate  with 
vision.  This  child  needs  to  be  talked 
to  and  encouraged  to  talk.  ^Ve  must 
never  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
child  in  the  hospital  isn’t  talking  be¬ 
cause  he  doesn’t  want  to  talk.  Not  too 
long  ago  the  writer  reo^nized  that  a 
young  tcxfdler  wasn’t  talking  yet.  Never¬ 
theless,  she  talked  to  him  and  encour¬ 


aged  him  to  talk.  One  day  as  she  pre¬ 
pared  to  leave  the  room,  she  was  sur- 
priscxl  to  see  the  child  lift  his  hand 
and  wave,  w"hile  saying,  “Goodbye.”  A 
record  player  with  simple  stories  and 
songs  aids  the  young  child  in  sjreaking. 
The  child  who  speaks  “baby  talk”  needs 
much  help  if  he  is  hospitalized  for  a 
long  time.  Hearing  stories  told  and  read 
is  gcxxl  for  the  toddler  too.  Toy  sug¬ 
gestions  for  him  include:  wooden  mix¬ 
ing  sjxxms,  small  aluminum  pie  plate 
and  sjxxms,  pajrer  ibag  (blcywn  up) , 
nested  Ixrxes,  sound  balls^plastic  (Play- 
skool  #90) ,  keys  on  ring,  karillon 
bltx;ks,  small  Puncho,  canvas  baby 
■iw-ing,  musical  rocking  chair.- 

The  Pre-kindergarten  Child 

We  will  now  and  then  see  the  older 
preschool  blind  child— the  one  who  is 
three  or  four— not  yet  old  enough  to 
go  to  kindergarten.  This  child  will  like 
pup|iets  and  creative  dramatics.  Even 
three-  and  four-year-olds  can  take  |>art 
in  a  story  dramatization,  such  as  The 
Three  Little  Pigs.  Sue  McClintock,’’ 
a  teacJter  in  one  of  the  state  schools  for 
the  blind,  has  worked  extensively  with 
her  students  in  creative  dramatics,  or 
CD,  as  she  calls  them.  She  feels  that 
all  handicaj)|>ed  children  would  proht 
from  such  activities: 

One  area  of  need,  an  area  where  creative 
dramatics  is  most  effective,  is  in  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  any  handicapped  child.  The  aims 
of  (d)  are  exactly  the  same  for  handicapped 
children  as  for  any  other— the  development 
r)f  an  independent,  creative  personality. 
Such  a  jrersonality  is  not  more  important 
to  a  handicapped  person:  hut  because  such 
a  person  is  more  conspicuous  in  our  society, 
it  seems  more  important  that  he  be  espe¬ 
cially  independent  and  creative. 

.\  story,  poem,  idea,  or  a  bit  of  music 
is  used  for  stimulation,  but  whatever  the 
source  of  stimulation,  the  material  is  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  same  general  way.  First  is 
the  presentation  of  the  material  by  the 
leader  in  such  a  way  that  children  under¬ 
stand  everything  that  happens,  and  realize 
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tlie  dramatic  jK)ssibilities.  Then  the  chil¬ 
dren  discuss  the  material  .  .  .  and  how  and 
why  they  act  as  they  do.  Each  child  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  ch(M)se  the  character  that  he  wants 
to  play.  .  .  . 

These  are  gtxKl  toys  lor  the  older  pre- 
school  blind  child  while  he  is  in  the 
hospital:  heads— lat^e  plastic;  Ijeads— 
large  w^KKlen  culjes  and  spheres;  fric¬ 
tion-drive  toys;  large  Piindto;  bingo 
bed  (hammer  toys)  ;  Playsk<K)l  postal 
station;  nested  plastic  blocks  (Pylox 
bl(Kks)  ;  Silo  form  lx>ard— eight  raised 
geometric  figures;  pajjer  carton  with 
rojie  handle— homemade;  fruit  plate; 
plastic  scissors;  advanced  pegboard; 
w^KKlen  music  1k)x  with  handle  that 
turns;  roll  away— come  back.- 

Music  is  very  imjxrrtant  for  this  child. 
It  pnwides  a  chance  for  him  to  express 
himself.  He  can  take  part  in  a  rhythm 
band  with  sighted  children.  Creative 
rhythms  are  go<Kl  for  'his  imagination, 
and  some  of  them  can  l)e  done  in  bed. 
lntr<Kluce  him  to  some  linger  plays.  He 
will  like  phonographs  and  records  and 
can  learn  to  operate  the  phonograph  by 
himself.  Records  with  sound  effects  are 
gocxl  for  the  'blind.  He,  himself,  can 
create  music  with  a  horn,  drum  or  'liells. 
Young  children  like  to  sing,  and  the 
blind  child  is  no  excej>tion. 

At  this  age  the  young  child  l>egins  'to 
think  alx>ut  the  holidays.  Christmas 
means  gifts  as  does  his  birthday.  If  he 
is  in  the  hospital  on  his  birthday,  it 
should  be  made  an  “occasion”  by  every¬ 
one  on  the  lloor  who  knows  the  child. 
Birthday  cards  are  im|x>rtant  and  a 
little  jjersonal  thought  added  to  the 
card  can  make  it  even  a  happier  time. 
Helena  Sidis"  has  this  to  say  alxmt 
birthday  cards; 

I  liave  found  that  blind  children  enjoy 
having  their  birthdays  remembered.  So  do 
the  seeing— with  one  difference- you  may 
buy  any  sort  of  gay,  colorful  carcl  f()r  the 
latter.  Blind  persons  request  that  the  card 
be  described  to  them  and  sit  patiently 


while  this  is  done;  but  to  make  their  faces  1 
really  light  up,  one  must  find  a  rollicking  f 
verse,  or  lloral  borders  and  figures  in  re-  i 
lief;  in  other  words,  appeal  to  the  sense 
f»f  hearing  or  of  touch. 

How  much  a  child  learns  about  a  con¬ 
figuration  through  the  medium  of  touch, 
one  cannot  always  say;  yet  where  a  design 
is  associatetl  svith  keen  pleasure  it  is  likely 
to  remain  imprinted  on  the  memory.  Roses, 
commonest  of  greeting-card  ornaments,  are 
easily  recognized;  other  flowers,  less  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

.  .  .  Occasionally  an  fxldity  is  unearthed 
—a  card  with  a  sachet,  which  links  the  olfac¬ 
tory  .sense  with  the  tactual. 

The  yoting  blind  child  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  on  his  birthday  must  have  a  cake 
and  presents  too.  Some  hospitals  make 
a  practice  of  ordering  a  cake  for  a  diild’s 
birthday.  The  gift  need  not  lie  expen¬ 
sive,  but  something  which  the  blind 
child  will  enjoy. 

Get-well  cards  are  important  for  the 
three-  or  four-year-old  child.  He  is  now 
old  enough  to  get  mail  and  to  appreci¬ 
ate  cards.  In  this  area  parents  are  often 
remiss.  During  the  early  days  of  his 
stay,  the  child  may  have  gotten  mail  I 
every  day  but  the  Itmger  he  remains,  ! 
the  fewer  the  letters  and  cards.  Get-  ^ 
well  cards  for  the  blind  child  need  to  be 
chosen  as  carefully  as  birthday  cards, 
riiroughotit  the  year,  the  hospital 
teacher  may  do  stnne  inventing,  using 
meaningful  bits  from  old  cards  which 
have  cxnne  into  the  hosptial.  .She  need 
not  hesitate  to  write  the  birthday  or 
get-w’ell  message  in  braille,  calling  the 
(hild's  attention  to  the  feel  of  the  dots. 
Sighted  children  see  inkprint  at  an  early 
age;  so  should  the  blind  sec  braille. 

,\rts  and  crafts  mean  much  to  a  young 
child.  .\t  this  time  he  can  learn  some¬ 
thing  alxmt  using  scissors.  He  isn’t  too 
yoting  to  paint,  play  with  clay  or  color. 
Finger-painting  is  another  gtxxl  activ¬ 
ity  for  the  preschool  blind  child.  Bea¬ 
trice  Tnun-Hunter”  jxiints  out  some 
of  the  merits  of  finger-painting  for  the 
blind  child; 
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By  using  the  fingers,  hands,  and  even 
arms,  blind  children  are  in  direct  touch 
with  their  work.  The  intimate  associations 
are  more  akin  to  work  in  clay,  plasticine,  or 
papier-mache  than  the  lormidable  inter¬ 
vention  ol  brush,  crayon,  and  pencil  in 
most  two-dimensional  work. 

In  finger  painting,  they  can  feel  the  kin¬ 
esthetic  movements  which  they  make.  The 
long  sweeps,  circles,  lines,  smudges  and 
rhythmical  motions  which  they  create  can 
be  felt  and  controlled  directly.  The  end  re¬ 
sults  of  the  work  as  it  appears  on  paper 
to  the  sighted  is  but  incidental  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  which  the  children  receive  when 
they  are  engaged  in  their  work. 

Miss  Mary  Grose,®  a  teacher  in  one  of 
the  resource  rtxwns  in  Kalaniaztx),  Mich¬ 
igan,  has  found  that  her  presclux)!  blind 
children  enjoy  “muddling.”  The  ma¬ 
terials  for  muddling  include  three  cups 
of  flour,  one  cup  of  water  and  one  cup 
of  salt.  I'he  children  roll  this  dough- 
like  substance  out  with  rolling  pins. 
Miss  Grose  has  an  interesiting  collection 
of  cooky  cutters,  with  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  cut  out  various  forms.  After  the 
“c(K>kies”  are  dry,  they  are  painted  with 
temjjera  or  water  paints. 

I'his  child  is  not  too  young  to  be 
intrixluced  to  numljer  experiences  with 
nieaningfid  objects.  At  Easter  time 
counting  eggs  in  a  basket  has  meaning. 
Let  the  child  count  Ghristmas  tree 
ornaments  at  Ghristmas  or  bells  for  Xew 
Year’s,  (x)unting  buttons  may  even 
contribute  toward  reading  readiness  in 


braille.  Gounting  leaves  brought  in 
from  the  hospital  grounds  or  nuts  from 
the  wocxls  brings  a  breath  of  fall  to  the 
sick  child  in  the  hospital. 

Every  hospital  should  have  a  number 
of  animals  for  the  children.  Rabbits, 
skunks,  birds  and  ducks  have  been  pop¬ 
ular  at  the  University  Hospital.  Chil¬ 
dren  learn  much  from  animals  and  at 
the  same  time,  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  feelings  of  kindness  and 
love.  One  little  boy  (sighted)  w’ho  had 
sperrt  at  least  six  montlts  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Hospital  nearly  jumped  out  of 
lied  (in  spite  of  a  heavy  body  cast) 
when  he  saw  a  puppy.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind®  in  Toy 
Suggestions  mentions  jjets  for  the  older 
presch(x>l  child— dog,  canary,  and  cud¬ 
dly  kitten.  Even  if  the  hospital  had  no 
place  for  such  active  animals  as  the  dog 
and  kitten,  these  could  be  brought  in 
from  the  local  Humane  Scxriety  for  a 
brief  visit. 

Hospitalization  for  the  preschool 
child  need  not  be  a  traumatic  exjjeri- 
ence.  Long  after  the  last  needle  is  for¬ 
gotten,  if  the  child  is  old  enough  to 
verbalize,  he  may  tell  about  the  time 
he  painted,  played  with  the  puppets  or 
made  “c(x>kies”  in  the  hospital.  Let  each 
one  of  us  w'ho  meets  the  blind  child  in 
the  hospital  do  our  utmost  to  enrich  his 
life  so  that  a  smile  crosses  his  face  when 
he  hears  the  very  word  “hospital.” 
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MORE  SCIENCE 

Through  ^Tirsthand^’  Experimenting 


Some  remdentiai.  sduxils  fot  the  blind 
and  some  public  sciiools  are  tloing  an 
excellent  job  ol  making  science  prac¬ 
tical  by  giving  l)lind  students  “first¬ 
hand”  experience  with  science  prin¬ 
ciples  and  problems.  Some  schools  are 
doing  a  good  job  in  a  few  of  their 
grades.  Why  aren’t  we  all? 

You  may  be  familiar  with  some  of 
the  following  excuses  given  by  teachers 
or  administrators  whci  are  not  doing 
effective  science  teaching,  w'hether  it 
be  on  the  primary,  intermediate,  junior 
high  or  high  schcx)!  level: 

1.  Teachers  just  don’t  have  enough 
scientific  background,  and  have  no 
training  in  teaching  science  to  blind 
students. 

2.  The  schcx)l  can’t  afford  or  won’t 
buy  the  scientific  ecpiipment  necessary. 

.H.  riiere  is  no  time  to  teach  science 
—hardly  time  to  teach  the  “necessary” 
subjects. 

Klincl  students  don’t  get  anything 
out  of  experiments  anyway. 

5.  Most  experiments  are  t(x>  danger¬ 
ous  for  a  blind  student  to  do  himself. 

Now  let’s  do  some  constructive 
thinking: 

l  eathers  do  not  need  a  thorough 
background  in  science. 

S|>ecial  training  in  teaching  science 
to  the  blind  is  not  necessary.  It  is  es¬ 
sential  that  the  teacher  have  an  active 

Mr.  Huckim  is  the  lifth  j^rade  and  science 
teacher  at  the  California  School  for  the  Blind. 
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curiosity  about  this  amazing  universe 
in  which  we  live.  The  teacher  must  be 
willing  and  eager  to  stimulate  children 
to  explore  the  multitudinous  physical 
and  chemical  changes  that  are  happen¬ 
ing  in,  to,  and  around  the  student 
every  clay.  These  changes  may  be  con¬ 
founding,  yet  many  of  them  are  simple. 

When  asked  questions,  the  teacher 
who  does  not  know'  the  answer  offhand 
must  not  be  reluctant  to  say,  “I  don’t 
know;  but  let’s  see  if  we  can  find  out.” 

Personally,  I  have  received  much 
practical  help  in  methods  of  teaching 
science  to  the  blind  from  participation 
in  the  Science  Workshop  Section  of  the 
.\AIB  conventions.  (This  year’s  will  be 
held  in  V'^ancouver,  W’ashington,  June 
22-26.) 

Here  are  a  few  inexpensive,  readily 
available  materials  that  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  in  and  understanding  of  science, 
rhere  is  much  more  material  available 
now  in  braille  and  sound  recordings 
than  formerly.  Check  the  publication 
dates  of  your  science  materials  on  hand 
with  the  new  ones  available  from  the 
American  Printing  House  catalog. 

I'he  Weekly  Reader  series  from  sec¬ 
ond  grade  up  have  excellent  science 
supplements  and  suggestions  for  the 
teacher.  These  are  also  valuable  for 
slower  students  in  upper  grades.  Each 
schcxrl  should  have  a  complete  set  of 
one  of  the  science  pamphlet  series,  such 
as  the  Parker-Blough  series  (a  mini- 
munr  of  one  braille  and  one  print  copy 
of  each).  The  pictures  and  diagrams  in 
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the  print  copy  are  very  helpful  to  the 
students  who  have  some  vision,  and  to 
sighted  teachers. 

One  recently  brailled  junior  high 
text  that  has  a  minimum  of  reading  for 
a  maximum  of  facts  and  practical  ex¬ 
periments  is  Science  Problems,  Books 
I,  II  and  III,  by  Beauchamp  and  others. 

\  ten-dollar  subscription  to  the  tape 
recorded  Science  Digest,  edited  by  T. 
.\.  Benham,  Haverford  College,  Haver- 
ford,  Pennsylvania,  will  bring  a  wealth 
of  scientific  information  on  many  sub¬ 
jects.  Professor  Benham  is  a  physics 
teacher  who  is  blind. 

These  and  other  references  will  give 
any  interested  teacher  sufficient  material 
from  which  to  teach  science  to  blind 
students  more  effectively,  even  though 
his  or  her  science  background  may  be 
limited. 

Science  Equipment 
and  Space  to  Use  It 

Sinks,  Bunsen  burners,  test  tubes, 
vacuum  pump,  models,  etc.,  are  all 
very  valuable  aids  to  the  teaching  of 
science;  but  science  can  be  taught  quite 
effectively  even  if  some  of  these  are 
missing.  We  each  have  to  start  with 
the  facilities  that  we  have  available 
and  gradually  build  them  into  what 
they  should  be.  Lack  of  “fancy”  equip¬ 
ment  or  adequate  space  will  not  excuse 
just  verbalizing  science  or  skipping  it 
altogether. 

We  need  to  stimulate  a  cooperative 
feeling  and  understanding  with  the 
administration,  building  and  grounds 
maintenance  men,  kitchen  or  cafeteria 
personnel,  nurse,  and  others  in  the 
community.  Then  teachers  can  utilize 
the  wealth  of  science  teaching  materials 
that  are  already  available  at  little,  if 
any,  cost. 

The  more  adequate  equipment,  sup¬ 
plies  and  space  are  available  in  the 
school  building,  the  less  “valuable 
teacher-time”  needs  to  be  spent  in  im¬ 


provising  makeshift  equipment.  Thus, 
there  is  more  time  and  incentive  for 
the  teacher  to  have  the  students  do  the 
experiments. 

Utilize  Opportunities 
Already  Available 

There  was  a  time,  not  too  many  de¬ 
cades  ago,  when  the  blind  studen't’s 
school  day  was  almost  completely  filled 
with  music  and  handicrafts,  as  that  was 
felt  to  be  about  the  only  instruction 
from  which  he  could  profit.  There  are 
those  today  who  aren’t  aware,  or  do 
not  appreciate  the  importance,  of  the 
fact  that  from  actual  experience  with 
science  principles  and  laws,  the  blind 
child  gets  realistic  concepts  of  this  fas¬ 
cinating  w’orld  in  w’hich  we  live.  Social 
studies  is  quite  barren  without  first¬ 
hand  experience  w'ith  the  science  facts 
involved.  Science  reports  and  demon¬ 
strations  by  students  can  be  a  part  of 
the  language  arts  as  well  as  of  the  social 
studies.  Junior  high  and  high  school 
students  need  to  be  scheduled  for  defi¬ 
nite  science  periods.  Here  again,  having 
a  period  for  it  and  excellent  equipment 
do  not  insure  practical  experience  by 
the  students.  The  teacher  must  make 
science  “live”— or  he  and  his  students 
succumb  to  “verbalization.” 

Meaningful  Experimentation 

If  the  blind  student  has  not  handled 
the  equipment  and  materials  used,  a 
teacher  demonstration  is  of  little  value. 
When  the  blind  student  sets  up  the 
etjuipment  for  experiments  such  as  the 
following,  explains  to  his  classmates 
what  is  supposed  to  happen,  and  then 
actually  makes  it  happen,  he  has  a 
much  clearer  concept  of  the  principles 
involved; 

F.x'aporaiton  and  Condensation 
Experiment: 

Wet  one  finger  and  wave  it  in  the  air. 

Why  is  yonr  finger  cooler?  a  dish 

into  some  cold  water.  Dip  another  dish 
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into  very  hot  water.  Which  dries  faster? 
Does  heating  speed  up  evaporation?  Put 
ice  in  a  metal  or  glass  cup  which  is 
dry  on  the  outside  and  doesn’t  leak. 
Notice  the  dew  condensing. 

Series  and  Parallel  Electrical  Hook-ups: 
Connect  two  dry  cells  in  series  with  a 
push  button  and  a  doorbell.  Notice  how 
loud  the  bell  rings.  Connect  the  dry 
cells  in  parallel  and  notice  the  difference. 

Chemical  Changes: 

Weigh  a  strip  of  magnesium.  With 
tweezers  hold  the  strip  in  a  candle  llanie. 
Watch  the  brilliant  flash.  Weigh  the 
ash.  VVffiy  does  it  weigh  more  than  the 
magnesium  strip? 

Put  some  sugar  in  a  beaker.  Pour  some 
sulphuric  acid  over  it.  Be  careful  not 
to  get  any  acid  on  your  hands  or  clothes. 
(If  you  do,  rinse  immediately  under 
quantities  of  running  water.)  Observe 
the  heat,  odor,  color  and  texture.  What 
chemical  and  physical  changes  were  the 
cause  of  each? 

.Science  texts  give  many  experiments 
and  in  greater  detail. 

Experiments  in  which  the  blind  stu¬ 
dent  needs  sighted  help  should  not  be 
omitted.  When  sighted  observations  are 
necessary,  the  blind  student  gets  valu¬ 
able  experience  directing  the  sighted 
helper’s  observations  and  in  asking  the 
specific  questions  which  cause  accurate 
interpretation.  How  many  of  our  top 
scientists  have  actually  seen  a  mole¬ 
cule,  an  atom,  or  an  electron?  Yet  they 
become  familiar  with  them  through 
their  personal  experimenting,  and  not 
just  from  reading  about  them  or  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  lecture.  Blind  children  also 
gain  a  great  deal  from  experimenting 
with  materials  they  do  not  see. 

Experimenting  Not  Dangerous 
for  the  Blind 

Any  experiment  is  dangerous  for  any 
scientist  if  he  does  not  follow  the  safety 
rules.  Any  experiment  is  dangerous  for 
any  sighted  student  or  any  blind  stu¬ 
dent  if  he  does  not  follow  safety  rules, 
does  not  take  the  experiment  seriously. 
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and  does  not  proceed  with  caution.  It 
is  the  rare  science  concept  that  cannot 
be  demonstrated  effectively  and  safely 
by  the  blind  student.  In  some  he  may 
need  sighted  assistance  and  description 
of  developments  and  results.  The  blind 
student  should  take  the  initiative  and 
responsibility  for  the  complete  experi¬ 
ment,  including  safety  precautions.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  blind  student  may  get  a 
burn  or  a  cut.  So  do  sighted  students. 

.Any  interested  teacher  (sighted  or 
blind)  who  applies  his  or  her  intellect 
to  the  references,  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  available  (or  within  reach  in  the 
environment)  can  do  a  more  effective  !\ 

job  of  practical,  meaningful  science  b 

teaching.  C^onfidence  in  their  own  ca-  ti 

pabilities  will  be  gained  by  the  teacher  u 

as  well  as  the  students.  Begin  with  the  i 

simple  “firsthand”  experiments  and  t 

proceed  to  the  more  complex,  as  you  t 

train  your  students  in  the  art  and  fun  c 

of  experimenting  carefully,  with  no  ( 

“horseplay.”  Let’s  start  where  we  are  i 

and  grow  w'ith  our  students.  c 


Disability  Freeze  Deadline 

June  30,  1958,  is  the  deadline  for  filing 
applications  to  have  social  security 
records  frozen.  The  disability  freeze, 
authorized  by  a  special  provision  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  enables  blind  per¬ 
sons  to  increase  their  social  security 
benefits  by  canceling  out  periods  when 
income  has  decreased  or  stopped  en¬ 
tirely  because  of  disability.  For  further 
details,  see  the  New  Outlook  for  April 
1958,  pp.  123-127. 

Totally  blind  persons  who  have 
worked  under  social  security  for  five 
years  of  a  ten-year  period,  and  for  one 
and  one  half  years  of  the  last  three 
years  of  this  period,  are  eligible  to 
have  their  social  security  records  frozen. 
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Rehabilitation  of  the 
Adult  Blind 
in  The  Netherlands 

R.  KEIZER 


A  ccK)Ri)iNATED  PROGRAM  of  work  for  the 
blind  in  The  Netherlands  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  recent  development.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  Second  World  War  that 
the  work  of  various  agencies  and  institu¬ 
tions  was  brought  into  focus  through 
the  establishment  in  1947  of  the  first 
central  coordinating  agency  in  the 
country.  This  in  turn  led  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  in  1954  of  a  second  centralized 
organization,  this  one  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  adult 
blind.  A  history  of  the  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing  field  is  essential  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  problems  involved  and  the 
work  being  done. 

Origin  and  Organization 

Until  the  end  of  World  War  11, 
work  for  the  blind  in  The  Netherlands 
suffered  from  two  major  shortcomings: 

1.  Lack  of  ccxjperation  among  exist¬ 
ing  organizations  of  and  institutions 
for  the  blind.  Each  functioned  as  a 
separate  entity,  with  little  attention 
given  to  the  total  picture  of  service  to 
the  blind. 

2.  Lack  of  attention  to  the  problems 
of  blind  adults.  Educational  opportun- 

Dr.  Keizer,  a  psychologist,  is  director  o/ 
Stichting  Algemene  en  Individuele  Blinden- 
belangen  (Foundation  for  the  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Adult  Blind),  in  Amsterdam,  The 
Netherlands. 


ity  for  blind  children  was  adequate,  but 
employment  of  the  adult  blind  was 
rare. 

Immediately  after  the  war,  when  the 
desire  to  build  a  new  life  gave  im- 
|x:tus  to  social  w'elfare  undertakings, 
the  time  was  ripe  for  a  concerted  effort 
on  behalf  of  the  blind. 

The  first  step  was  to  establish  close 
cooperation  between  the  three  denomi¬ 
national  associations  (non-confessional, 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant)  and 
the  other  institutions  for  the  blind,  in¬ 
cluding  schools,  workshops,  homes  and 
guide-dog  schools.  This  goal  was  real¬ 
ized  in  1947  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Foundation  “Het  Nederlandse 
Blindenwezen”  —  The  Netherlands  Or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Blind  — a  comprehen¬ 
sive  coordinating  agency  in  which  all 
important  institutions  for  the  blind 
joined. 

Coordination,  as  stated,  was  an  im¬ 
portant  task  for  the  new  organization. 
Another  goal,  no  less  important  in  ap¬ 
proaching  the  problems  of  the  adult 
blind,  was  the  promotion  of  a  new 
concept  of  the  place  of  the  blind  in 
society.  The  deep-rooted  stereotype  of 
the  blind  man  as  a  poor,  helpless  object 
of  charity  had  to  be  replaced  with  the 
fact  that  blindness  in  itself  need  not  be 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  nor- 
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mal  practice  of  a  profession  in  free 
society.  The  old  concepts  persisted,  and 
the  stubborn  barrier  that  had  prevented 
the  blind  from  joining  society  on  equal 
terms  had  to  be  demolished. 

This  was  the  picture  in  1950  when 
the  Foundation,  with  government  aid, 
engaged  a  psychologist  as  its  director. 
It  is  a  measure  of  the  scope  of  his  job 
that,  in  addition  to  the  groundwork 
problems  described,  there  were  at  the 
time  at  least  4,000  adult  blind  persons 
in  The  Netherlands,  many  of  whom 
needed  his  help  in  some  way. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  managing  board 
of  the  Foundation  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  separate  organization  which,  under 
the  direction  of  the  psychologist  and 
staffed  by  social  workers,  would  be  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  the  interests  of  the 
adult  blind.  Through  UNESCO,  the 
director  was  given  a  scholarship  which 
enabled  him,  for  six  months,  to  study 
methods  of  rehabilitating  the  adult 
blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
In  1954  the  results  of  his  study  were 
compiled  in  a  report  entitled  Help  the 
Blind  to  Help  Themselves;  Obsewa- 
tions  in  America,  Possibilities  in  The 
Netherlands.  The  report  was  designed 
to  serve  as  a  guide  in  planning  the  pro¬ 
jected  organization. 

Unfortunately  the  psychologist  had 
to  leave  Holland  before  the  opening  of 
the  new  foundation.  Thus  the  three 
social  workers— one  from  each  religious 
denomination  —  who  had  meanwhile 
been  appointed  to  the  staff  were  left 
without  leadership. 

It  was  a  difficult  beginning  for  a  new 
organization,  but  with  an  important 
subsidy  promised  by  the  government, 
the  articles  were  passed  in  December 
1954,  and  the  work  of  the  foundation 
got  under  way.  The  new  organization 
was  named  “Stichting  Algemene  en 
Individuele  Blindenbelangen”  (Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the 
.\didt  Blind),  now  known  more  briefly 


as  the  Foundation  AIB.  During  1955 
the  present  writer  was  app>ointed  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Foundation  AIB,  and  the 
staff  as  originally  planned  was  com¬ 
plete. 

Methods 

New  clients  of  the  Foundation  AIB 
are  provided  with  questionnaires,  in  [ 
which  they  are  asked  to  supply  essential 
personal  data  as  well  as  possible  pre¬ 
ference  for  a  particular  social  worker 
in  accordance  with  their  religious  af¬ 
filiation. 

Next,  the  social  worker  assigned  to 
the  case  calls  on  the  new  client  and 
prepares  a  report  of  the  results  of  his 
visit  for  the  psychologist.  Supplement¬ 
ary  reports  are  made  of  any  succeeding 
visits.  These  reports  contain  not  only 
such  specific  facts  as  family  circum¬ 
stances,  previous  employment  and  fi¬ 
nancial  situation,  but  also  describe  de¬ 
tails  of  the  client’s  character,  attitudes 
and  opinions  in  order  to  give  a  clear 
picture  of  the  case  and  the  difficulties 
involved. 

Finally,  the  social  worker  adds  an  ex- 
jx>sition  of  the  way  in  which  he  plans 
to  approach  the  problem.  Thus  the  re- 
jx)rts  enable  the  psychologist  to  follow 
closely  the  progress  of  each  client. 

Every  month  a  full  day  is  devoted  to 
a  staff  discussion  of  all  of  the  cases 
which  are  being,  or  need  to  be,  dealt 
with.  These  discussions  have  proved 
extremely  instructive  for  all  of  us. 

The  major  and  most  basic  question 
confronting  us  during  the  past  two 
years  has  been:  \Vtiat  does  it  mean  to 
be  blind?  Or  rather,  as  our  contact  is 
primarily  with  people  who  have  be¬ 
come  blind  at  a  later  age:  What  does 
it  mean  to  become  blind?  This  is  a 
very  difficult  question.  Some  of  the 
most  obvious  answers  later  prove  in¬ 
adequate  in  practice.  The  real  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  situation  are  rarely  apparent 
at  the  outset.  Further,  our  clients  them- 
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selves  in  most  cases  find  it  difficult  if  gram,  form  the  major  work  of  the  psy- 
not  imjxjssible  to  single  out  and  de-  chologist.  Point  three  is  a  project  with 
scribe  their  problems.  Only  through  which  the  board  of  management  of  the 
wide  experience  were  we  able  to  gain  Foundation  AIB  have  been  and  still  are 
an  understanding  of  what  the  real  prob-  intensively  occupied, 
lems  are,  how’  to  determine  their  na-  After  a  thorough  study  of  foreign 
ture,  and  how  to  approach  a  solution,  methods  of  rehabilitation,  the  board 
It  is  the  social  worker’s  task  to  locate  some  years  ago  set  up  a  committee  to 
and  understand  his  client’s  problems,  study  the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
to  make  the  client  aware  of  them,  and  rehabilitation  center  in  The  Nether- 
to  work  closely  with  him  in  attempting  lands.  At  the  same  time,  action  was 
to  find  a  solution.  The  client  must  be  started  to  raise  the  necessary  funds, 
brought  to  accept  not  only  his  handicap  Meanwhile,  as  a  temporary  measure, 
but  also  the  resulting  limitations,  the  Foundation  AIB  enlisted  the  help 
Usually  a  newly  blind  person  feels  that  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  to  train  its 
his  future  has  been  destroyed.  It  is  up  adult  clients  in  braille  reading  and 
to  the  social  worker,  with  combined  w'riting,  typing,  and  other  skills, 
tact  and  strength  of  purpose,  to  restore  In  the  Spring  of  1956,  the  committee 
the  client’s  faith  in  a  worthwhile  fu-  arrived  at  the  disapp>ointing  conclusion  ’ 

ture.  This  is  often  an  uphill  struggle,  that  a  rehabilitation  center  would  be 

and  the  conversation  betw’een  social  financially  impossible.  However,  the 

worker  and  client  more  than  once  is  in  need  w'as  so  great  that  another  way  had 
the  nature  of  a  fight  to  the  death.  to  be  found  immediately.  Since  the 

cooperative  program  with  the  schools 
Developments  blind  was  already  under  way,  it 

Not  long  after  we  began  our  work,  seemed  best  to  proceed  along  these  ; 

we  discovered  that  we  lacked  the  nec-  lines.  • 

essary  means  to  handle  our  clients’  Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  of  this 
problems  effectively,  particularly  in  two  system  was  that  it  lifted  a  number  of  ' 

major  areas:  1)  mental  reorientation,  clients  from  environments  w'hich  were 

i.e.,  the  restoration  of  the  will  to  live;  not  quite  favorable  to  them.  By  “not  • 

and  2)  efficient  and  expert  re-schooling  quite  favorable’’  we  mean  not  only  an  | 

lor  a  new  occupation.  asocial  environment,  but  one  in  which  j 

To  deal  with  these  problems  success-  family  or  friends,  albeit  with  the  best  * 

fully  we  needed  three  things:  of  intentions,  do  not  understand  that  ’• 

a  blind  person  grows  more  helpless  as  * 

1.  A  psycho-therapeutic  method  of  he  is  helped  more. 

treatment  for  those  clients  whom  a  so-  At  first,  the  training  at  the  schools 
cial  worker  is  unable  to  help.  was  for  two  occupations  only:  short- 

2.  testing  procedure  to  indicate,  if  hand  typist  and  telephone  operator.  Ob- 

only  approximately,  the  new  occupation  viously  the  choice  was  too  limited;  thus 

for  which  the  blind  client  is  best  suited,  we  once  succeeded  in  making  a  short- 

3.  rehabilitation  center  where  cli-  hand  typist  out  of  a  greengrocer,  simply 

ents  could  be  taught  to  live  as  blind  because  there  was  no  other  possibility, 

persons  and  instructed  in  a  new’  oc-  Several  similar  cases,  in  which  failure 

(upation.  was  necessarily  a  foregone  conclusion, 

forced  us  to  find  training  possibilities 
1  he  first  two  points,  together  with  in  other  areas  of  work,  preferably  in 

the  direction  of  the  social  work  pro-  industrial  rather  than  office  work. 
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A  second  disadvantage  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  at  the  schools  was  the  lack  of 
separate  training  and  recreation  facili¬ 
ties  for  adult  trainees.  These  difficulties 
had  to  be  overcome  in  order  to  fulfill 
the  purpose  of  the  program. 

The  latter  problem  was  met  with  the 
funds  which  had  been  raised  toward 
a  rehabilitation  center.  Separate  rooms 
in  the  schools  were  fitted  for  the  work 
and  recreation  of  the  trainees. 

I'he  problem  of  augmenting  the 
number  of  possible  occupations  for  the 
blind  was  more  difficult.  In  industry 
no  new  complete  trade  was  found  suit¬ 
able  for  blind  workers.  However,  an 
im|K)rtant  new  field  of  operations  was 
discovered  in  the  capstan  lathe,  a  large¬ 
ly  automatic  machine  which  manufac¬ 
tures  in  a  very  simple  way  many  sam¬ 
ples  of  one  particular  piece  of  work. 
Available  funds  were  also  sufficient  to 
provide  the  schools  with  the  machinery 
necessary  for  training  in  this  work. 

Many  blind  persons  have  already 
profited  from  this  system  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  They  are  now  useful  and  inde¬ 
pendent  members  of  society;  they  have 
respectable  occupations;  and  most  im¬ 
portant,  they  now  lead  reasonably 
happy  lives  which  they  themselves 
value. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  blind 
persons  whose  mental  and/or  physical 
hantlicaps  are  so  severe  that  successful 
social  or  vocational  rehabilitation  is 
impossible.  W'e  continue  to  assist  these 
people  in  any  way  we  can  in  the  hope 
that  our  sympathy  and  help  will  relieve 
their  suffering. 

Limitations  Overcome 

The  great  number  of  applications  re¬ 
ceived  forced  us  to  confine  ourselves  to 
the  most  urgent  cases.  Even  then,  the 
work  load  was  kk)  great  for  effcttive 
handling  by  our  small  staff.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  obvious  dangers  of  halfway 
programs,  we  examined  our  internal 


problems  to  find  better  methods.  By 
stages,  three  major  problems  wert 
solved  by  transferring  certain  types  of 
work  to  other  people  and  organizations: 

1.  At  our  instigation  a  central  train¬ 
ing  course  w'as  given  to  volunteers 
throughout  the  country  to  teach  them 
to  instruct  others  in  cane-travel  tech¬ 
nique.  Clients  of  the  Foundation  AIB 
can  now  learn  in  their  own  environ¬ 
ment  how  to  move  in  the  streets  with 
the  help  of  a  cane.  This  of  course  is 
intended  -especially  for  those  who,  for 
some  reason,  cannot  use  a  guide  dog. 

2.  We  asked  the  braille  libraries  to 
teach  braille  to  some  of  our  clients  with 
the  help  of  their  copyists  or  in  any 
other  way. 

3.  The  municipality  of  Amsterdam 
provided  our  office  with  a  secretary, 
who  types  out  the  rep>orts  and  letten 
dictated  by  our  social  workers  into 
dictaphones  which  we  recently  pro¬ 
cured. 

These  measures  lightened  the  task  of 
our  staff  considerably,  allowing  them 
to  devote  their  attention  to  other  areas 
of  the  work. 

Cooperating  Organizations 

During  the  first  two  years  of  our 
somew'hat  experimental  practice,  we 
built  up  a  pleasant  cooperation  with 
government  and  municipal  authorititt, 
several  Icxal  social  work  organizations, 
and  others. 

Cooperation  with  the  National  La¬ 
bour  Office,  Section  of  Special  Media¬ 
tion,  produced  effective  and  even  spec¬ 
tacular  results.  This  section  looks  after 
the  placement  of  all  categories  of  han¬ 
dicapped  people.  A  mediator  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  each  of  the  eleven  provinces 
in  which  the  nearly  eleven  million  in¬ 
habitants  of  The  Netherlands  live.  In 
his  capacity  of  official  for  the  placing 
of  the  handicapped,  the  mediator  is 
also  in  charge  of  the  placement  of  blind 
people. 
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The  officials  are  prepared  for  this 
work  through  a  special  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  given  by  functionaries  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labour  Office  and  experts  in 
matters  concerning  the  blind,  even 
though  their  daily  routine  has  already 
provided  them  with  a  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  difficulties  attending  the 
placement  of  blind  people.  Thus  the 
Foundation  staff  can  confine  them¬ 
selves  strictly  to  the  work  of  preparing 
the  client  for  normal  employment, 
leaving  the  matter  of  placement  to  the 
provincial  mediator. 

Results 

Our  work  is  done  for  the  benefit  of 
|)ersons  over  tw'enty-one  years  of  age 
who  are  socially  blind.  By  social  blind¬ 
ness  we  mean  a  visual  handicap  which 
makes  normal  social  intercourse  impos¬ 
sible  without  the  aid  of  special  exf)edi- 
ents  (such  as  a  cane,  a  dog,  the  braille 
system  of  w'riting,  etc.,  as  distinct  from 
such  “normal”  expedients  as  spectacles). 
In  a  medical  sense  these  people  usually 
have  less  than  one  tenth  of  normal 
vision. 

From  its  opening  in  1954  until  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  1957,  the  Foundation  .\IB 


served  859  people.  On  December  31, 
1956,  a  total  of  120  clients  had  been 
removed  from  the  list,  as  they  no  longer 
needed  help  from  the  Foundation.  On 
the  same  date  201  people  were  on  the 
waiting  list,  and  405  people  were  being 
served.  From  January  1,  1957,  until 
September  16,  1957,  a  total  of  133  new 
clients  applied  to  us  directly  or  were 
brought  to  our  attention  by  others. 

In  conclusion,  a  summary  is  given 
here  of  the  diverse  occupations  now 
practiced  by  blind  people  in  The 
Netherlands:  physiotherapist,  short¬ 
hand  typist,  dictaphone  transcriber, 
telephone  operator,  assembler  (in  an 
assembling  r<x)m) ,  operator  of  the  cap¬ 
stan  lathe,  a  drilling  machine,  a  mill¬ 
ing  machine  (especially  for  chasing 
threads),  and  a  metal  planing  machine. 

few  blind  people  enter  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  but  at  present  their  number  is 
so  small  that  I  need  not  mention  them 
separately.  .\  committee  has  been  set 
up  by  the  government  to  make  a  study 
of  the  possibilities  for  blind  p>eople  in 
these  professions;  so  w'e  hope  that  in 
the  future  more  blind  p>eople  with  a 
cxdlege  or  university  education  will  find 
their  way  to  comjjetitive  scKiety. 


AAWB  APPOINTS  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

New  Post  Goes  to  Hulen  C.  Walker 


Thk  board  of  DiRF.trroRs  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  .Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  at  a  meeting  on  .April  21  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  voted  to  appoint 
Hulen  C.  Walker,  of  Washington,  to 
the  newly  created  position  of  executive 
director  of  the  .Association,  effective 
June  1. 

In  order  to  accept  the  directorship, 
Mr.  Walker  resigned  from  the  staff  of 
the  .American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  where  he  had  become  well 


known  as  the  Foundation’s  legislative 
analyst  and  supervisor  of  its  Washing¬ 
ton  office.  His  service  with  the  Foun¬ 
dation  began  February  16,  1948,  and  it 
was  under  his  immediate  direction  that 
the  Washington  branch  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  1951.  He  will  be  succeeded  by 
Irvin  P.  Schloss,  whose  appointment  as 
legislative  analyst  is  also  reported  in 
this  issue. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Walker  to 
the  new  position  required  a  shift  in  the 
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Hulen  C.  Walker 


officers  of  the  Association.  Mr.  Walker, 
who  was  elected  to  the  first  vice-presi¬ 
dency  in  1955,  moved  into  the  presi¬ 
dency  at  the  Chicago  convention  of 
1957.  His  appointment  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  AAWB’s  own  office  interrupted 
what  otherwise  would  have  been  a  two- 
year  term  as  president.  The  report  of 
the  board  of  directors  stated  that  H.  A. 
Wood,  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  in¬ 
cumbent  first  vice-president,  automat¬ 
ically  will  assume  the  presidency  of 
AAWB  by  virtue  of  the  constitutional 
provisions  governing  the  filling  of  un¬ 
expired  terms  of  any  president,  as  well 
as  regular  succession  to  the  office. 

"The  next  few  weeks  will  be  spent 
in  finalizing  plans  for  what  promises 
to  be  the  biggest  convention  in  our 
half  century  of  existence,”  Mr.  Walker 
reports.  “The  new  position  presents  a 
challenge,  and  it  is  an  honor  to  be 
selected  by  the  board  to  carry  out  these 
duties.  The  history  of  the  Association 
will  be  WTitten  by  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers.  and  it  is  w'ith  pleasure  that  we 
look  forw'ard  to  working  with  all  mem¬ 
bers  in  carrying  out  the  duties.” 

A  long-standing  member  of  AAWB, 


Mr.  Walker  served  as  its  membership 
chairman  for  four  years,  and  was 
elected  second  vice-president  in  1953. 

Practiced  Law 

Before  entering  the  field  of  work  j 
with  the  blind,  Mr.  W'alker  practiced  [ 
law  for  several  years  in  Nashville,  | 
Tennessee.  It  was  during  this  time  that  ' 
he  became  interested  in  the  conditions  J 
of  the  adult  blind  in  Tennessee,  and  ' 
became  associated  for  a  short  period  _ 
W’ith  the  I'ennessee  Workshop  for  the 
Blind,  doing  general  sales  and  pro-  [ 
motional  work  in  furthering  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind.  He  later  moved  to  j 
\Vashington,  D.  C.,  where  he  continued  ^ 
his  study  of  work  for  the  blind  on  a  [ 
broader  scale.  : 

In  1914  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  as  training 
officer  for  the  blind  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  war-blinded.  He  later  be¬ 
came  supervisor  of  special  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  serving  in  this  capacity  until  he 
joined  the  Foundation  staff  in  1948. 

A  native  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Walker 
was  born  in  1910  on  a  farm  about  forty 
miles  from  Nashville.  When  he  was 
four,  he  scratched  the  cornea  of  the 
right  eye  while  playing  with  a  knife. 
■Sympathetic  ophthalmia  developed, 
causing  blindness  in  both  eyes.  Soon 
afterw’ard  his  family  moved  to  Nash¬ 
ville,  where  he  attended  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind,  graduating  from 
high  school  as  class  valedictorian.  He 
received  his  LL.B.  degree  fr«>m  Cinirljer- 
land  University,  where  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  with  honors. 

Mr.  Walker  has  devoted  much  time 
in  Washington  to  developing  interest 
among  local  groups  in  needed  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
blind.  He  lives  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  in  Silver  Spring,  Maryland, 
where  he  is  an  active  participant  in 
community  affairs. 
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RESEARCH  IN  REVIEW 


"Causes  of  Blindness  in  Children  of  School 
Age,”  by  C.  Edith  Kerby.  The  Sight- 
Saving  Review,  Spring  1958.  Volume 
XXVIII,  No.  I,  pp.  10-21.  .Abstracted  and 
analyzed  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 

Long-range  planning  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren  is  difficult  without  demographic 
studies  which  reveal  the  incidence  and 
causes  of  blindness.  For  example,  in 
1941,  the  incidence  of  blindness  per 
100,000  children  enrolled  in  schools  was 
22.3.  By  1951,  the  estimated  rate  had 
decreased  to  18.8.  For  a  while,  it 
seemed  that  the  declining  rate  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  school-age  children  might  a>n- 
tinue  its  thrust  and  that  educators  for 
the  blind  would  necessarily  have  to 
reassess  their  programs.  However,  re- 
trolental  fibroplasia  was  already  being 
reported  in  mounting  numbers  among 
preschool  children  and  the  wave  of 
such  children  was  already  advancing 
upon  school  facilities.  In  the  light  of 
such  data,  educators  for  the  blind, 
rather  than  planning  for  reduced  en¬ 
rollments,  were  compelled  to  expand 
services  and  facilities  to  meet  new  de¬ 
mands  for  educational  service  in  resi¬ 
dential  and  day  schools. 

In  addition  to  their  essential  role  in 
educational  planning,  statistics  about 
the  incidence  of  blindness  are  basic  to 
the  development  of  prevention  cam¬ 
paigns.  By  identifying  the  major  sources 
of  blindness,  local,  state,  and  national 
agencies  are  able  to  pinpoint  areas  re¬ 
quiring  special  emphasis.  Equally  im¬ 


portant,  medical  research  may  identify 
problem  areas  through  these  statistics. 
Prompt  recognition  of  the  impact  of 
retrolental  fibroplasia  may  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  concentrated  research 
programs  which  finally  stripped  the 
disease  of  its  mystery  and  influence. 
Current  or  recent  estimates  of  preva¬ 
lence  and  cause  are  impiortant,  but  they 
take  on  additional  meaning  in  a 
longitudinal  framework.  Estimates  of 
where  we  are  going  take  on  greater 
significance  when  we  know  not  only 
where  we  are  now,  but  where  we  have 
been.  The  findings  of  this  study  offer 
such  longitudinal  data  and  may,  conse¬ 
quently,  add  to  our  understanding  of 
the  directions  in  which  we  are  moving. 
By  knowing  these  directions,  we  may 
be  able  to  sharpen  our  planning  for 
tomorrow’s  blind  children  and  adults. 

THE  STUDY.  The  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  has  made 
studies  of  the  causes  of  blindness  in 
children  of  school  age  since  1932-33. 
Residential  and  day  school  systems 
serving  blind  children  have  provided 
individual  diagnostic  records  which 
have  been  examined  and  tabulated  by 
the  National  Society’s  statistical  divi¬ 
sion.  Repeated  at  regular  intervals 
since  1932-33,  these  studies  have  re¬ 
flected  the  diagnoses  of  a  large  number 
of  ophthalmologists  who  may  differ  in 
their  professional  judgments.  However, 
the  data  are  rejxirted  in  the  rubric  of 
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a  classification  established  by  the  Coni- 
iiiittee  on  Statistics  ol  the  Blind.  The 
inosit  receni  study,  ctAering  the  years 
1051-55,  rellects  the  records  ol 
blind  children,  representing  more  than 
half  of  the  total  of  7,000  blind  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Ciohnnbia,  and  the  I'erritory  of 
Hawaii.  The  grade  range  is  kinder¬ 
garten  through  senior  high  school,  OS 
per  cent  of  them  being  between  five  and 
nineteen  years  of  age.  In  most  cases,  87 
per  cent,  the  age  of  onset  of  blindness 
was  before  the  age  of  five.  Slightly  more 
than  half  of  the  1051-55  group  were  al¬ 
ready  blind  at  birth. 

THE  FINDINGS.  1'’  the  light  of  the 
recent  concpiest  of  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia,  the  long-range  trend  in  the 
incidence  of  blindness  is  turning  down- 
w’ard  again.  I'he  blindness  rate  is 
apjjreciably  higher  for  boys  than  for 
girls.  There  are  ISI  blind  boys  to 
every  100  blind  girls.  T  he  higher  rate 
of  incidence  manifested  itself  not  only 
in  blindness  due  to  injury  but  also  for 
almost  all  other  causes  of  blindness, 
riie  estimated  rate  of  incidence  of 
blindness  lor  Negroes  was  almost  20 
per  cent  higher  than  for  whites.  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  this  higher  incidence 
among  Negroes  is  accounted  for  by 
higher  rates  of  blindness  due  to  infec¬ 
tious  diseases  and  defects  of  prenatal 
origin.  It  is  felt  that  variations  in  the 
health  environment  including  access  to 
metlical  facilities  plays  a  part  in  the 
higher  rates  of  incidence  among  Ne¬ 
groes. 

From  mi-$i  to  1951-55  the  rate  of 
blindness  due  to  infectious  diseases  de¬ 
clined  75  per  cent.  In  1907,  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  atxxninted  for  28  pc'r  cent 
of  all  blindness  in  children.  By  1951-55, 
among  new  admissions  entering  schools 
lor  the  blind,  the  incidence  had 
tlrop|)ed  to  one-tenth  of  one  i)er  cent  of 
all  blindness.  Important  declines  are 


reported  in  the  incidence  of  blindness 
from  such  infectious  diseases  as  syphilis, 
diphtheria,  smallpox,  typhoid,  menin¬ 
gitis,  measles,  and  tuberculosis.  It  is 
felt  that  progress  can  be  expected  in 
public  health  measures  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  blindness  resulting  from 
rubella  (Cierman  measles). 

From  19.^7-38  to  1954-55,  blindness 
resulting  from  accidents  declined  47 
per  cent.  It  is  felt  that  these  declines 
reflect  effective  safety  education  cam¬ 
paigns  and  legislation  designed  to  reg¬ 
ulate  dangerous  items  such  as  fireworks 
and  BB  guns.  It  is  estimated  that  14 
per  cent  of  all  blindness  in  children 
tan  be  traced  to  hereditary  causes. 
However,  the  adequacy  of  the  data  on 
genetic  causes  is  open  to  question.  It 
is  therefore  suggested  that  the  inci¬ 
dence  may  really  be  higher  than  the 
estimated  14  per  cent.  Based  upon  these 
limited  data,  the  figures  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  no  major  decline  in  blindness 
due  to  hereditary  causes. 

The  data  on  retrolental  fibroplasia 
indicate  that  the  number  of  preschool 
cases  began  to  fall  off  in  1954  and  is 
exjsected  to  decline  further.  It  is  an¬ 
ticipated  that  by  1960,  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  preschool  blind  children  will 
return  to  the  pre-retrolental  fibroplasia 
level.  The  number  of  blind  children 
entering  educational  institutions  will 
probably  increase  until  1960  and  then 
drop  off. 

Within  recent  years,  the  only  cause 
of  blindness  other  than  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia  which  has  shown  an  increase 
among  children  is  tumors  of  the  eye  or 
brain.  It  is  felt  that  some  of  this  in¬ 
crease  may  be  attributed  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  some  cases  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia  have  been  classified  as  tumor 
and  the  fact  that  there  is  now  a  greater 
chance  for  survival  of  children  who 
have  had  surgery  concerned  with  the 
removal  of  tumors  of  the  eye  or  the 
brain. 
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Studies  were  made  of  the  school 
[xapulation  in  terms  of  the  site  and 
type  of  eye  affection  in  the  years  1954- 
55.  Structural  anomalies  such  as  buph- 
thalmos,  myopia,  albinism,  and  others 
accounted  for  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  all  blindness.  Combined  with  con¬ 
genital  cataracts  and  retinitis  pig¬ 
mentosa,  structural  anomalies  account 
for  more  than  half  of  all  blindness 
among  school-age  children.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  marked  reduction  of  cases 
of  this  type  may  not  be  expected  until 
medical  research  has  revealed  more  data 
about  the  processes  underlying  the  mal- 
development  of  the  eyes.  About  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  all  blindness  is  concerned  with 
the  retinal  mechanism  and  another  13 
per  cent  is  attributed  to  problems  of 
the  optic  nerve,  optic  pathway,  and 
cortical  visual  centers. 

In  reviewing  the  recent  experience  in 
collecting  and  analyzing  statistics  on 
the  causes  of  blindness,  the  author  ob¬ 
serves:  “Generally  speaking,  records 
now  available  in  most  school  units  are 
not  entirely  adequate  for  our  study  of 
causes.  This  brevity  suggests  that  inten¬ 
sive  study  of  a  case,  either  before  or  at 
the  time  of  entering  the  school  for  the 
blind,  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.”  .\s  a  remedy,  the  following  are 
suggested: 

1.  Better  case  finding,  primarily 
through  one  thorough  eye  examination 
during  the  early  preschool  years. 

2.  More  exhaustive  eye  examinations. 

3.  The  maintenance  of  medical  his¬ 
tories  of  blind  children  by  state  agen¬ 
cies. 

IMPLICATIONS.  From  time  to  time, 
changes  in  the  incidence  and  causes  of 
blindness  arouse  strong  emotional  feel¬ 
ings.  For  example,  prior  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  retrolental  fibroplasia  in  sub¬ 
stantial  degree  among  blind  children, 
there  was  a  sense  of  urgency  w'hich 
appeared  in  some  quarters  about  “clos¬ 


ing  the  schools”  for  the  lack  of  blind 
children.  Current  medical  success  in 
solving  the  problem  of  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia  seems  to  be  creating  a  similar 
atmosphere.  Some  persons  in  the  field 
are  beginning  to  sense  a  shrinkage  in 
the  population  of  blind  children  and 
are  calling  for  a  reappraisal  of  existing 
preschool  programs.  Later,  perhaps, 
as  the  wave  of  “retrolentals”  passes 
through  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  similar  feelings  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  institutions.  W'hat  are 
the  relevant  facts  as  revealed  by  this 
study? 

It  certainly  seems  that  developments 
in  the  prevention  of  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia  will  have  a  far-flung  influence 
upon  existing  programs.  The  cause  of 
blindness  identified  in  this  study  as 
“excessive  oxygen”  was  found  in  28.5 
per  cent  of  all  new  admissions  to  schools 
and  classes  for  the  blind  in  1954-55 
and  in  19.3  per  cent  of  all  students 
enrolled  in  these  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  Obviously,  with  this  cause  re¬ 
moved,  the  number  of  blind  children 
should  be  expected  to  decline  by  about 
one  quarter.  Vet,  the  conquest  erf 
retrolental  fibroplasia  does  not  directly 
influence  three  out  of  four  children 
whose  blindness  is  due  to  other  causes. 
If  all  other  causes  remain  more  or  less 
static,  some  5,000  blind  children  may  be 
expected  to  need  special  education 
service  despite  the  absence  of  retrolen¬ 
tal  fibroplasia.  Apparently,  the  time  is 
not  yet  ripe  for  the  “closing  of  the 
schools.”  In  addition,  we  have  little 
cause  for  complacency.  The  incidence 
of  blindness  from  preventable  causes 
is  still  appallingly  high  and  the  need 
for  research  in  causes  of  blindness 
about  which  we  know  relatively  little 
is  still  great.  The  findings  in  this  study- 
may  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  increased 
professional  activity  rather  than  to  a 
tendency  to  perceive  the  victory  as  al¬ 
ready  in  our  hands. 
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Editorially  Speaking 


MICROSCOPE  &  TELESCOPE 

Federal  aid  toward  improved  public 
assistance  programs  through  the  dual 
approach  of  research  and  training  be¬ 
came  a  practical  possibility  two  years 
ago.  VV^hether  it  will  become  a  practical 
reality  in  the  near  future  depends  on 
the  disf)osition  by  Ckingress  of  the  bud¬ 
get  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  for  re¬ 
search  and  training  programs  in  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance. 

The  possibility  was  established  by 
two  new  and  important  provisions  of 
the  1956  amendments  to  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act.  For  the  first  time,  federal 
funds  were  made  available  for  local  re¬ 
search  and  demonstration  projects  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  prevention  and  reduction 
of  dependency.  For  the  first  time  also, 
federal  funds  were  authorized  for  local 
training  of  public  assistance  personnel, 
on  the  basis  of  80  per  cent  federal  to 
20  per  cent  state  participation. 

We  have  strongly  favored  the  two- 
way  approach  to  public  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  embodied  in  these  provisions, 
and  regret  to  note  that,  as  of  this  writ¬ 
ing,  HEW’s  request  appears  to  have 
little  chance  of  being  included  in  the 
budget.  However,  the  importance  of 
these  items  has  received  active  recogni¬ 
tion  in  some  congressional  quarters. 

We  were  particularly  gratified  by  the 
response  of  legislators  to  a  recent  lettei 
from  M.  Robert  Barnett,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  .American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  in  support  of  the  proposed 
funds.  The  response  reflected  not  only 
a  sincere  and  constructive  desire  to 
help  blind  persons,  but  also  a  keen 


insight  into  the  country’s  social  welfare 
needs.  Mr.  Barnett’s  letter  follows; 


VVe  are  writing  to  you  in  support  of  the 
proposal  by  The  Denartment  of  Health, 
F.diication  and  Welfare  for  funds  in  the 
budget  of  the  Bureati  of  Public  .Xssistanre 
for  the  purposes  of  training  and  research. 
The  interest  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  stems  from  the  fact  that 
40  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  all  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States  are  dependent 
upon  public  assistance. 

Our  own  experience  has  provided  us 
with  impressive  evidence  of  the  necessitv 
for  funds  for  training  of  personnel  and 
research  in  these  areas.  The  concern  of 
your  Committee  for  the  needs  and  wrelfarc 
of  people  has  been  so  fully  demonstrated 
that  we  felt  it  incumbent  upson  us  to 
share  our  experience  with  you. 

Over  the  last  several  years  the  .American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  done  sur¬ 
veys  and  studies  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  both  of  the  characteristics 
of  blind  persons  and  of  the  services  avail 
able  to  them.  Our  surveys  reveal  that  at 
least  ten  times  as  many  blind  people  are 
taken  off  the  public  assistance  rolls  by 
death  as  are  taken  off  by  the  achievement 
of  economic  independence.  One  study  of 
a  state  has  shown  that  29  per  cent  of  the 
blind  persons  on  public  assistance  had 
been  on  the  rolls  for  20  years  or  more. 
In  an  entire  state  less  than  half  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  .Aid  to  the  Blind  cases 
were  closed  during  one  year  because  of 
"employment  or  increased  earnings  of  the 
recipient.” 

It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  .American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  that  this  situa¬ 
tion  can  be  substantially  improved  by 
providing  the  dual  approach  of  research 
and  traineeships,  which  may  be  likened 
to  the  use  of  a  microscope  and  of  a  tele¬ 
scope. 

In  the  field  of  mental  hospital  work 
this  dual  approach  has  proved  to  be  effec¬ 
tive.  I'he  researtJi  or  microscopic  approach 
has  been  used  to  discover  new  and  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  treatment,  and  the  far- 
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looking  telescopic  approach  has  been  used 
in  the  provision  of  more  and  better- 
trained  personnel.  The  result  is  well 
known.  In  some  localities  the  tide  has 
turned.  The  race  to  construct  new  build¬ 
ings  to  keep  up  with  an  ever-growing 
population  has  given  way  to  a  declining 
mental  hospital  occupancy.  Incidentally, 
there  are  improved  services  and  additional 
hope  therefore  for  those  remaining  or 
king  newly  admitted  to  mental  hospital 
tare. 

The  facts  are  clear.  Humanitarian  as 
well  as  economic  considerations  can  best 
be  served  by  changing  the  present  em¬ 
phasis  ill  public  assistance  from  that  of 
custodial  care  to  that  of  treatment. 

.Many  of  the  congressmen  have  taken 
the  time  to  discuss  the  measure  in  re¬ 
plying  to  this  letter.  Excerpts  from  a 
few  of  their  letters  will  illustrate  their 
interest  and  concern  with  the  problem: 

From  Senator  Ralph  E.  Flanders  of 
Vermont:  .  .  Please  count  me  as  one 

of  those  firmly  believing  in  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  treatment  over  custodial  care. 

I  shall  await  legislation  supporting  the 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  pro¬ 
posals.  .  .  .”  From  Senator  A.  Willis 
Robertson  of  Virginia:  "...  I  shall 
keep  in  mind  what  you  have  written 
in  our  consideration  of  the  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  appropriation 
bill.  I  am  in  agreement  with  you  that 
emphasis  should  be  changed  so  far  as 
possible  from  custodial  care  to  treat¬ 
ment  which  will  make  more  persons 
self-supporting. .  . .”  From  Senator  Wal¬ 
lace  F.  Bennett  of  Utah:  “.  .  .  I  recently 
appeared  before  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  currently  holding  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  subject  and  submitted  a 
statement  favoring  the  continuation  of 
this  research.  I  would  hope  that  the 
funds  are  made  available  to  them.  .  .  .” 
From  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  of 
Louisiana:  “.  .  .  You  may  rest  assured 
that  when  the  measure  comes  before 
the  full  Committee,  all  items  will  re¬ 
ceive  my  consideration,  and  I  will  bear 
in  mind  your  comments  concerning  the 


Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  with  a 
view  toward  providing  adequate  funds 
for  that  purpose.  .  .  .”  From  Senator 
VV^arren  G.  Magnuson  of  Washington: 

".  .  .  I  will  assure  you  the  item  will 
have  my  full  support.  .  .  .”  From  Rep¬ 
resentative  Hale  Boggs  of  Louisiana: 

“.  .  .  I  agree  that  funds  for  training  and 
research  in  connection  with  our  Public 
.Assistance  program  could  play  a  valu¬ 
able  role  in  helping  the  blind  achieve 
economic  independence.  As  you  may 
know,  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
already  acted  on  the  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  and  I  regret  to  say  that  no 
funds  for  this  purpiose  were  included 
in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House.  .  .  .” 

From  Senator  Styles  Bridges  of  New 
Hampshire,  a  round-up  of  the  status 
of  the  proposed  funds,  as  of  April  25: 

“.  .  .  This  item,  as  you  probably 
know,  was  in  the  budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  ’58  and  although  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
HEW  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
.-Vppropriations  Committees,  it  was 
knocked  out  by  the  Full  Committee  in 
each  instance.  This  year  the  Depart¬ 
ment  requested  it  but  it  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  budget  estimates  as  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  President. 

“You  are  doubtless  aware  that  train¬ 
ing  can  presently  be  undertaken  on  a 
fifty-fifty  basis  but  I  am  presuming  that 
you  are  referring  to  the  1956  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  which 
authorized  80  per  cent  Federal  to  20 
per  cent  local  participation  in  training 
and  100  per  cent  participation  in  co¬ 
operative  research. 

“I  am  very  pleased  to  have  your  views 
in  regard  to  these  matters  and  I  will 
keep  them  well  in  mind.  However,  it 
would  appear  that  there  was  not  much 
chance  of  including  anything  in  the 
fiscal  ’59  budget  because  of  a  lack  of 
budget  estimates  for  the  item.” 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


I'c)  THK  Editor; 

It  has  been  with  considerable  inter¬ 
est  that  I  have  just  read  those  portions 
of  the  March  issue  relating  to  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  bill.  I  see  that  the  letters  re¬ 
printed  are  from  numerous  blind  and 
sighted  professional  workers  and  one 
representative  of  the  organized  blind, 
respectively,  with  the  weight,  of  course, 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  bill.  So  I  am  writing  as  one 
who  is  neither  a  professional  worker 
nor  an  active  voice  in  the  organization 
of  the  blind  which  is  backing  this  piece 
of  legislation,  for  I  am  convinced  it  is 
high  time  one  or  more  “rank-and-filers” 
put  in  two  cents’  worth. 

I  am  one  of  the  more  fortunate 
among  the  blind,  in  that  while  I  am 
not  employed  at  present,  I  have  a  won¬ 
derful,  loving  family  with  whom  1  live 
and  by  whom  my  needs  are  supplied 
so  that  1  receive  no  state  aid  to  the 
blind.  I'ntil  two  years  ago,  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  for  me  to  sympathize  with  the 
many  less-favored  who  live  in  really 
straitened  circumstances.  1  reail  the 
N'FB  literature  and  was  familiar  with 
that  organization’s  philosophy,  but 
thought  it  a  bit  radical  on  most  |x>ints. 
Then,  in  the  summer  of  1956  1  at¬ 
tended  the  National  Church  Confer- 
eiue  for  the  Blind  of  which  I  am  an 
active  member.  Our  meeting  place  was 
Fort  Worth  that  year,  and  the  dates 
for  the  National  and  Texas  State  con¬ 
ferences  were  set  so  that  the  two  ran 
(oncurrently  in  order  that  the  Texas 
blind  could  enjoy  the  fellowship  with 
us.  \  highlight  of  this  portion  of  the 
lonfereiue  was  the  banquet,  and  I  was 
to  act  as  emcee  for  part  of  the  program. 
Texas  had  never  had  a  large  represen¬ 
tation  at  any  of  our  previous  conven¬ 
tions,  and  1  was  amazed  to  see  the 


large  delegation  present  that  yeai, 
when  we  met  on  their  own  home 
grounds.  ...  I  made  some  real  friends 
among  the  Texas  blind,  and  found  in 
so  doing  that  many  of  them  live  in 
grinding  poverty,  drawing  a  meager 
pension  or  working  in  the  “lighthouses" 
for  such  small  wages  that  even  the  trip 
they  had  to  make  from  Austin,  San 
Antonio  or  Houston  to  stay  in  Fort 
Worth  for  a  week-end  with  us  was  al¬ 
most  prohibitive  for  them.  It  seemed 
amazing  and  shocking  that  such  con 
ditions  could  exist  in  that  fabulous 
"land  of  millionaires,’’  but  I  have 
found  that  Texas  is  a  typical,  not  an 
isolated  case. 

Your  arguments  against  the  Kennedy 
bill,  from  first  to  last,  remind  me  of 
the  arguments  of  capital  against  or¬ 
ganized  labor  when  the  unions  began 
trying  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  work¬ 
ing  man.  I’ll  grant  you  that  many 
unions  are  taking  too  much  power 
now’,  but  the  grievances  of  labor  then 
and  those  of  the  organized  and  (I  fear 
if  conditions  are  not  somehow  im 
proved)  increasingly  organizing  blind 
are  not.  And  Ic'gislation  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  labor  unions  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  those  days  of  Gompers  and 
I’riah  Stephens,  etc.,  just  as  the  atti 
tildes  of  some  heads  of  agencies  have 
made  this  necessary  now.  .\s  Mr.  Sher¬ 
man  points  out,  it  is  impossible  to  leg¬ 
islate  cooperation;  but  if  we  cannot 
gain  some  kind  of  voice  in  the  con¬ 
ducting  of  our  affairs  by  well-meaning 
agencies  any  other  way,  1  fear  legisla¬ 
tion  is  the  only  way.  I  don’t  approve 
of  increased  state  and  federal  controls 
any  more  than  you  do;  but  when  the 
blind  in  sheltered  shops  must  subsist 
on  sweatshop  wages  with,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  threat  of  dismissal  if  they 
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fail  to  conform  to  agency  policies,  or 
kowtow,  and  when  the  blind  who  must 
live  oft  the  states  have  to  be  subject 
to  humiliations  that  destroy  their  in¬ 
centive  to  improve  themselves,  as  I 
have  seen  done  even  in  my  own  state 
in  some  instances,  it’s  time  we  got  to¬ 
gether  in  some  kind  of  organization 
and  time  that  organization  were  rec¬ 
ognized  and  its  voice  heeded;  and  if 
legislation  is  the  only  way  to  gain  that 
recognition— and  from  the  tone  of  your 
editorials  and  the  letters  from  sighted 
agency  heads  it  looks  as  if  that  is  the 
only  way— then  I  am  urging  my  sena¬ 
tors  and  representatives  to  support 
S.2411  and  H.R.  8609. 

Mary  Walton 
El  Dorado,  Kansas 

To  THE  Editor: 

I  wish  to  register  my  sup|x>rt  for  the 
Kennedy  bill.  .After  reading  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  bulle¬ 
tins.  and  the  articles  on  the  subject  in 
the  New  Outlook  for  the  past  nine 
months,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of 
our  need  for  such  a  measure.  I  do  not 
believe  it  will  prove  harmful  to  the 
cause  of  the  blind,  and  it  might  help  to 
weed  out  some  administrators  who 
were  the  real  cause  of  the  bill  in  the 
first  place.  I  know  all  agencies  are  not 
bad,  in  fact  I  think  most  of  them  are 
good,  but  the  only  way  to  help  those 
under  the  domination  of  tyrants  is 
from  the  federal  level. 

I  cannot  understand  how  anyone  can 
tolerate  and  even  defend  these  men.  I 
would  think,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  the  .AFB  and  the  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  would  have  been  the  first 
to  come  out  against  them  by  name  and 
support  the  cause  of  the  blind.  It  is  this 
lack  of  action  that  has  forced  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  bill  on  us,  and  it  must  be  enacted 
at  any  cost  if  the  cause  of  the  blind  is 
to  prosper.  The  days  of  the  blind  man 
being  guided  through  life  by  a  sighted 


guardian  have  ended.  The  capable 
blind  person  must  be  indepsendent, 
must  organize  for  self-preservation,  and 
must  help  his  fellow  blind  who  cannot 
be  independent. 

The  agencies  have  done  this  work  in 
the  past.  They  were  a  necessity,  and 
many  of  them  have  done  a  good  work. 
But  we  have  reached  the  time  when 
they  must  fade  out  and  the  blind  them¬ 
selves  must  take  over.  You  should  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  blind  have 
been  led  to  a  place  w'here  they  can  do 
this,  not  fight  to  keep  them  from  their 
rightful  heritage. 

I  am  a  blind  man,  fifty-five  years  of 
age,  and  graduated  from  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Blind,  had  two  years  of 
college  and  two  years  of  training  in  a 
Bible  institute.  I  w'orked  for  a  number 
of  years  independently.  I  worked  for  a 
few  years  in  the  vending  stand  pro¬ 
gram,  and  I  am  now,  because  of  health 
and  other  circumstances,  receiving  so¬ 
cial  welfare  assistance.  I  would  not 
qualify  as  a  “professional”  and  do  not 
have  a  college  degree,  but  I  believe  I 
have  learned  more  from  experience 
than  many  professionals  know  from 
training. 

W’hen  the  .A.AWB  refused  to  allow 
discussion  and  a  separate  vote  on  the 
resolution  condemning  the  Kennedy 
bill,  they  committed  a  great  injustice. 
They  proved  that  they  would  never 
give  the  blind  a  fair  hearing,  and  the 
blind  people  of  the  nation  know  it. 
Their  high-handed  tactics  in  allowing 
the  veterans  organization  to  hear  only 
one  side  of  the  matter  before  voting  on 
a  similar  resolution  only  went  to  prove 
how  they  would  mislead  and  hoodwink 
the  blind  when  given  the  opportunity. 
It  is  also  very  dishonorable  in  a  con¬ 
troversy  of  this  typo  to  hide  behind 
initials,  such  as  those  used  in  the  March 
editorial  of  the  New  Outlook. 

I  do  not  believe  in  resorting  to  sar¬ 
casm  as  some  of  our  group  have  done. 
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1  believe  in  direct  facts.  When  a  man 
threatens  a  blind  man  with  loss  of  his 
job  it  he  joins  a  certain  organization, 
he  should  l>e  firetl  in  disgrace,  profes¬ 
sional  or  not. 

A  group  of  agency  people  have  set 
themselves  as  czars  of  the  blind.  They 
tell  us  who  can  collect  funds  and  for 
what.  I'hey  tell  us  what  jobs  we  are 
fitted  for  and  consider  us  psychic  cases 
if  we  don’t  immediately  fit  in  with  their 
program.  They  tell  us  what  we  shall 
read,  and  see  to  it  we  get  only  the 
things  they  choose,  d'hey  go  from  city 
to  city,  and  business  man  to  business 
man  and  sign  them  up  to  an  agreement 
that  they  will  only  hire  blind  people 
recommended  by  the  agency.  Then  they 
require  a  man  to  have  a  college  educa¬ 
tion  before  he  can  secure  a  simple  job 
that  can  be  handled  by  a  graduate 
from  eighth  grade. 

Why  is  it  that  a  bliinl  person  who 
has  read  braille  all  his  life,  and  can 
even  use  Grade  3  braille,  cannot  teach 
friends  to  read?  Instead  it  requires  a 
college  graduate  to  teach  braille  read¬ 
ing. 

W'h  at  we  neetl  is  less  “professionals” 
and  more  common  sense. 

These  few  facts  can  give  you  some 
idea  of  what  the  general  run  of  blind 
person  thinks  about  the  Kennedy  bill. 


► 


We  are  sick  of  domineering  over  us,  ' 
we  want  fellowship.  We  are  sick  of 
professionals,  we  want  leadership.  Wt 
are  sick  of  analysis,  we  want  materiil 
accomplishment.  We  are  sick  of  inves¬ 
tigation,  we  want  production.  We  are 
sick  of  rehabilitation  to  keep  us  from 
being  idle,  we  want  rehabilitation  that 
puts  us  to  productive  work.  We  are  sick 
of  the  psychology  of  blindness,  we  want 
equality  of  opportunity. 

These  are  the  things  that  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  bill  will  help  us  to  attain.  It  won’t 
give  them  to  us  immediately,  but  it  is 
a  first  step,  and  it  is  a  step  that  must 
be  taken  now. 

Why  does  not  the  .\FB,  and  also  the 
Xew  Outlook,  stop  fighting  for  the 
overlords  and  start  fighting  for  the 
blind?  We  will  need  help  for  a  long 
time.  The  fight  for  providing  the  type 
of  education  for  blind  children  which 
is  best  suited  to  their  individual  needs 
—  not  necessarily  in  the  residential 
school— is  wonderful.  The  .\FB  has 
done  wonderful  things  for  the  deaf- 
blind,  and  can  continue  to  be  of  great 
help.  AFB  and  New  Outlook,  join  us 
in  our  fight  for  liberation  by  changing 
your  course  and  suppsorting  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  bill. 

William  Klontz,  Secretary 
louHi  Association  of  the  Blind 
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Hindsight 


By  M.  Robert  Barnett 


CAN  YOU  TOP  THIS? 

Three  couples  joined  for  dinner  one 
evening  in  Washington  recently.  The 
husbands  are  all  totally  blind  —  the 
wives  are  not.  The  distaff  trio  have  at 
least  one  other  thing  in  common:  they 
thoroughly  enjoy  telling  stories  on  their 
husbands. 

Being  generously  disposed  as  well  as 
well  fed,  the  husbands  lent  themselves 
in  friendly  fashion  as  targets  for  jests. 
The  conversation  gravitated  into  honest 
confessions  of  blind  men  —  and  it  went 
along  the  following  line: 

.  .  .  Then  there  was  the  time  that 
Husband  A  was  coming  home  quite 
late  from  a  long  bull-session  with  the 
fellows  at  a  hotel.  He  w’as  misunder¬ 
stood  by  the  motorman  and  permitted 
to  alight  from  a  trolley  at  an  intersec¬ 
tion  nowhere  near  his  home.  Husband 
A  did  not,  of  course,  know'  this,  and 
proceeded  confidently  along  his  accus¬ 
tomed  path  to  traverse  the  few  blocks 
to  his  house.  .\s  the  minutes  passed,  he 
gradually  became  aware  of  certain  un¬ 
familiar  characteristics  of  the  terrain, 
but  since  at  that  hour  there  were  no 
other  strollers  in  the  suburban  area, 
be  could  not  make  casual  inquiries  of 
passers-by.  Mr.  A,  with  amused  embar¬ 
rassment,  told  of  how'  it  was  several 
hours  before  he  encountered  anyone  — 
the  pre-dawn  milkman.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  have  to  hook  a  ride  home  at 
that  unseemly  hour  —  and  it  was  even 
worse  when  the  team  of  milk-truck 
'amaritans  carried  him  to  his  door, 
rang  the  bell,  and  w'hen  Mrs.  opened 
it,  lifted  him  with  a  tolerant  air  of 
understanding  and  said,  “Well,  here 
he  is,  lady.” 


Then  there  was  Husband  B  who  was 
goaded  into  confessing  theretofore  un¬ 
disclosed  details  of  rather  private  pre¬ 
dicaments.  Sample:  the  time  he  was 
alone  and  was  invited  to  be  an  over¬ 
night  guest  in  the  home  of  a  man  who, 
though  a  regular  guy,  was  someone  .Mr. 
B  wanted  to  impress.  It  was  a  time  for 
jjerfection  in  the  adjustment  depart¬ 
ment:  a  time  to  demonstrate  poise, 
skill  and  independence.  Husband  B 
had  forgotten  to  buy  toothpaste.  The 
guest  bathroom,  however,  was  com¬ 
plete,  and  his  concern  was  dissipated 
when  he  found  the  tube  on  the  medi¬ 
cine  chest  shelf.  It  w'as  only  when  he 
detected  an  adhesive  -  like  quality  on 
the  toothbrush  and  his  teeth  and  his 
lips  that  Mr.  B  figured  something  was 
w’rong.  Scrubbing  and  hot  water  rem¬ 
edied  matters,  but  there  still  was  the 
horror  of  wondering  if  the  stuff  —  dis¬ 
covered  later  to  be  a  bland  ointment  — 
was  of  some  garish  and  staining  color. 
Nothing  for  it,  rather  than  go  to  the 
breakfast  table  with  the  unconfirmed 
fear  of  looking  like  an  Indian  on  the 
warpath,  he  bravely  asked  his  host  to 
make  an  insp>ection  when  the  latter 
came  to  call  him  through  the  door. 
Character  is  built  in  such  situations. . . . 

Husband  C  was  forced  to  admit  that 
he  used  a  gaily  colored  cosmetic  base 
instead  of  underarm  deodorant  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  as  a  result  of  borrowing  from 
the  miscellany  on  Mrs.  C’s  dressing 
table.  It  finally  was  she  —  even  your 
best  friends  won’t  tell  you,  only  a  wife 
—  who  checked  out  the  reason  for  his 
stained  shirts.  .  .  .  She  also  told,  with 
what  her  husband  thought  was  just  a 
trifle  too  much  hilarity,  of  the  time 
when,  suffering  from  a  cold,  he  wanted 


to  rub  his  chest  with  a  soothing  balm. 
Who  w'ould  expect  a  bottle  of  green 
ink  to  be  on  the  bedside  table  where 
the  Vicks  salve  had  been?  It  was  the 
same  helpmeet,  naturally,  tvho  had  to 
tell  about  the  time  she  forgot  that  her 
husband  was  following  her  with  a  light 
touch  on  her  elbow  and  walked  him 
all  the  way  into  the  inner  recesses  of 
the  ladies’  lounge  at  Radio  City.  .  .  . 

Husbands  A,  B  and  C  all  got  around 
finally  to  admitting  openly  that  there 
was  at  least  one  time  in  their  lives  that 
they  had  got  the  rest  room  genders 
mixed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
details  cannot  be  reported  in  this  con¬ 
servative  journal.  There  was  one  story 
told  about  an  absentee  that  friends  of 
Hiram  Chappell  of  the  OVR  ought  to 
ask  him  about.  Even  w'orse  were  the 
anecdotes  which  told  of  times  when  the 
supposed  men’s  room  was  not  even  a 
rest  room  at  all,  but  maybe  somebody’s 
outer  office. 

(Consider  for  a  moment,  if  you  please, 
the  predicament  of  one  sleepy  blind 
hotel  guest  who  opened  the  door  of  his 
bathroom,  stepped  through,  and  closed 
it  behind  him— only  to  find  that  it  was 
the  door  to  the  hallway.  There  he  was 
in  the  hall,  without  a  key  and  without 
his  pants.  After  hiding— goodness  knows 
where  or  how— for  sometime,  he  finally 
stumbled  across  a  house  telephone  and 
gave  an  S.O..S.  He  w'as  further  embar¬ 
rassed  when  the  call  was  answered  in 
person  by  a  maid,  who  very  kindly  used 
her  pass-key  to  let  him  back  into  his 
room. 

Then  there  were  a  number  of  stories 
along  the  line  that  might  be  labeled  as 
a  part  of  cane  technique.  This  is  the 
sort  of  predicament  a  blind  fellow'  can 
get  into  when  he  deliberately  or  absent- 
mindedly  uses  his  cane  to  explore  his 
immediate  environment.  Sample:  Hus- 
l>and  C  st(xxl  at  a  busy  street-crossing 
awaiting  the  offer  of  assistance  that  in¬ 
variably  comes  along.  There  seemed  to 


be  no  pedestrians  at  that  moment,  but 
to  the  right  of  him  he  could  detect, 
with  that  famous  “sixth  sense’’  of  the 
blind,  some  sort  of  object.  With  casual 
curiosity  he  swung  his  cane  in  a  golfing 
stroke.  He  idly  figured  that  if  it  were 
a  telephone  pole  it  would  give  off  a 
wooden  sound;  if  a  fire  hydrant,  a 
metallic  sound;  if  a  picket  fence,  some 
other  sound  and  so  on.  The  cane  con¬ 
nected  but  gave  off  no  sound  at  all. 
The  object  gave  off  a  shrill  feminine 
“ooooops!” 

If  any  reader  believes  be  knows  ol 
some  similar  and  completely  truthful 
story  that  can  top  these  —  let’s  have 
them. 


TOP  SECRET 

I  recently  was  told  the  entire  back¬ 
ground  and  details  of  a  plot  that  is 
being  cooketl  up  by  some  folks  in  states 
like  Massachusetts  and  North  Carolina 
to  be  sprung  at  the  coming  AAWB  con¬ 
vention.  They  swore  me  to  secreq, 
however.  The  only  thing  I’ll  say  is  just 
don’t  be  surprised  if  some  of  your  other- 
w’ise  and  formerly  sensible  friends  begin 
acting  and  talking  rather  strangely.  It 
has  something  to  do  with  a  highly  seaet 
and  very  restricted  organization. 

TOP  PRIORITY 

We  devoted  the  February  “Hind¬ 
sight”  column  to  a  report  about  our 
hoped-for  movement  toward  more  fed¬ 
eral  aid  in  the  braille  and  talking  book 
program  —  notably  in  the  administra¬ 
tive  and  distributing  phase.  This  is 
just  to  comment  that  there  are  many 
j>ersons  still  studying  and  pursuing 
that  idea  or  some  version  of  it,  since 
it  still  is  obvious  that  the  program  can¬ 
not  materially  improve  and  expand 
without  an  aggressive  plan  of  financii^ 
that  is  sounder  than  the  experience  to 
date.  No  bill,  however,  has  as  yet  been 
introduced  in  Congress,  largely  due  to 
two  factors.  The  first  is  that  Congresi 
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has  been  heavily  burdened  with  major 
matters  of  defense,  education,  science, 
health,  and  so  on,  and  bills  of  more 
narrow  significance  are  apt  to  receive 
little  or  no  attention.  The  second  is 
that  those  of  us  who  worked  up  the 
original  projxisal  still  are  seeking  the 
preliminary  suggestions  and  criticisms 
of  any  and  everyone  concerned.  We 
definitely  plan  to  stimulate  action  next 
year. 

THE  TOPPER 

In  the  November  1957  “Hindsight” 
we  reprinted  from  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper  the  story  of  a  cab  driver  who 
swore  he  would  never  help  another 
blind  person  because  of  an  incident 
which  landed  him  in  traffic  court.  Here 
is  the  follow-up  as  reprinted  from  the 
\ew  York  Post: 

Jacob  Greenberg,  the  Brooklyn  cabby 
who  helped  a  blind  man  and  got  into  all 
sorts  of  trouble  with  the  law,  won  his  sec¬ 
ond  court  case  today  [October  15,  1957]. 
Greenberg,  55.  of  2-4  Pacific  St.,  was  cleared 
of  a  charge  of  obstructing  traffic.  Earlier,  he 
had  been  found  not  guilty  of  disorderly 
conduct. 


Greenlierg  was  arrested  and  given  a  sum¬ 
mons  September  9  when  he  double-parked 
his  cab  at  37th  Street  and  .Seventh  .\venue 
to  assist  an  elderly  blind  man  into  the 
vehicle.  Patrolman  I  homas  Dowd  gave  him 
a  summons  for  obstructing  traffic,  and  when 
Greenberg  remonstrated,  arrested  him  for 
disorderly  conduct. 

Before  Vehicle  .Accident  Court  Magistrate 
Quinn,  Greenberg  testified  tmlay  that  the 
blind  man  already  vsas  in  the  cab  and  that 
the  cop  knew  the  passenger  was  blind  be¬ 
fore  he  started  writing  the  ticket. 

The  cop  testified  that  Greenberg’s  cab 
was  stopped  for  more  than  three  minutes, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  he 
had  parked  in  an  open  spot  on  the  other 
corner  and  allowed  the  lilind  man  to  enter 
there. 

Quinn  asked:  “Don’t  you  think  that 
would  have  been  an  error  of  judgment  on 
his  (Greenberg’s)  part,  to  transport  a  blind 
man  across  the  street?” 

“Yes,”  the  cop  conceded,  adding:  “But  he 
had  two  lanes  of  traffic  tied  up.” 

In  freeing  Greenberg,  Quinn  said:  “You 
should  nt)t  have  tied  up  traffic,  but  under 
the  circumstances  I’ll  find  you  not  guilty. 
Do  not  do  anything  like  that  again.” 

.After  shaking  hands  all  around  Green¬ 
berg  left  the  courtroom  and  told  reporters: 
“I’m  glad  I  was  found  not  guilty,  but  I’ll 
continue  helping  people  whenever  I  can.  Of 
course,  I  won’t  break  the  law  to  do  it.” 


FBI  SEEKS  FUGITIVE 

The  FBI  is  looking  for  Clarence  Buster  Sutton, 
with  aliases;  Buster  Sutton,  Black  Boy,  Blue, 
Buster,  Single  Sight.  We  publish  this  description 
because  it  is  believed  Sutton  may  contact  agencies 
for  the  blind.  He  is  reported  to  be  armed  and 
should  be  considered  extremely  dangerous.  He 
has  in  the  past  been  in  possession  of  a  revolver 
or  a  .45  caliber  automatic  pistol.  He  may  carry  a 
switch-blade  in  his  cap.  He  has  been  convicted 
for  larceny,  carrying  a  deadly  weapon,  receiving 
stolen  goods,  and  assault. 

Sutton  was  indicted  by  a  Grand  Jury  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  0.  C.,  on  September  29,  1952,  and  charged 
with  the  murder  of  a  Washington,  D.  C.,  man  who 
was  shot  and  killed  following  an  argument  with 
Sutton. 

DESCRIPTION:  Born  July  28,  1903,  Miami,  Florida 
(not  supported  by  birth  records).  Height  5’H”  to 
6’.  Weight,  175  to  187  pounds.  Build,  medium. 
Hair,  black.  Complexion,  dark  brown.  Race,  Negro. 


Nationality,  American.  Occupations,  iceman,  waiter, 
laborer.  Scars  and  marks,  left  eye  is  out  and 
right  eye  is  brown.  His  left  lid  is  scarred,  and 
he  has  a  small  cut  scar  on  the  middle  finger  of 
each  hand.  Sutton  usually  wears  a  cap,  is  an  avid 
gambler,  and  he  reportedly  drinks  intoxicants  to 
excess.  Condition  of  his  right  eye  unknown. 

Anyone  having  any  information  concerning  Sut¬ 
ton  is  requested  to  immediately  contact  the  near¬ 
est  FBI  office. 
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Connecticut  Conference 
on  Visually  Handicapped  Children 


A  TWO-DAY  sTATE-wiDK  coiiierence  for 
teachers  and  parents  of  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children  was  held  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut  on  March  28 
and  29.  The  conference  was  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  newly  created  Division 
of  Children’s  Services  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  State  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind  and  the  University’s  School  of 
Education. 

This  was  the  first  conference  of  this 
type  in  the  state,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
it  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
annual  conferences  concerned  with  the 
care  and  education  of  blind  and 
partially  seeing  children  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Co-chairmen  of  the  conference  were 
Guy  J.  Marchisio,  chief  of  children’s 
services,  and  Dr.  Robert  A.  Henderson, 
assistant  professor  of  special  education. 

Seventy-five  teachers,  supervisors  and 
administrators  attended  the  first  day’s 
(Friday)  meeting,  which  was  held  in 
the  Student  Union  Building  on  the 
University  campus,  Storrs,  Connecticut. 

The  program  for  that  day  served  as 
an  institute  for  public  school  teachers 
and  administrators  on  the  problems  of 
educating  the  visually  handicapped 
child.  The  morning  session  dealt  with 
an  explanation  of  services  provided 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind  to  local  public  schools,  aiKl 
opened  with  a  talk  by  Albert  N.  Sher- 
berg,  executive  secretary.  There  was  a 
presentation  of  optical  aids  and  educa¬ 
tional  devices  by  Charles  G.  Ritter,  con¬ 
sultant  on  special  aids  and  appliances 
at  the  .\merican  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  The  final  presentation  of  the 


morning  was  an  art  demonstration 
given  by  Catherine  L.iguori,  art  teacher 
with  the  Hartford  Public  Schcxtls.  This 
demonstration  was  atncerned  with  ma¬ 
terials  and  techniques  that  could  be 
employed  by  the  regular  classroom 
teacher  in  an  integrated  program.  Films 
concerning  adjustment  to  blindness, 
and  activities  of  blind  children  in  an 
integrated  program  in  a  public  school 
were  shown  in  the  afteriKMtn.  A  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  application  of  regular 
reading  readiness  technicpies  and  the 
necessary  adaptations  of  materials  was 
presented  by  Lorraine  .Murin,  educa¬ 
tion  consultant  for  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind. 

The  second  day’s  program  was  de¬ 
signed  to  acquaint  the  parents  of 
visually  handicapped  children  with 
local,  state  and  national  programs  of 
education  and  vocational  training. 
Highlighting  this  day’s  session  was  an 
address  by  Elizabeth  Maloney,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  bureau  of  social  and  educa¬ 
tional  services  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  | 

.Available  on  both  days  w'ere  exhibits 
of  books,  toys,  and  special  equipment 
designed  or  selected  for  use  by  visually 
handicapped  children.  Considerable 
literature  was  distributed  to  both 
parents  and  teachers  to  assist  them  in 
their  educational  and  vocational  plan¬ 
ning  for  these  children. 

The  enthusiastic  response  to  the 
conference  by  the  parents  and  by  teach¬ 
ers  who  help  make  the  itinerant  pro¬ 
gram  function  has  set  plans  in  motion 
for  next  year’s  conference. 
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Two  Award  Winners  Announced 


The  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  will  honor  tw’o  people 
this  summer  at  its  annual  convention 
with  awards  in  recognition  of  their  ex¬ 
cellent  senice.  T'hey  are  Francis  B. 
lerardi,  who  will  receive  the  Shotwell 
Memorial  Award,  and  Marian  Held, 
upon  whom  will  lie  besitovs'ed  the  Al¬ 
fred  Allen  Memorial  Award  for  Out¬ 
standing  Service  to  Blind  Individuals. 

Mr.  lerardi  is  editor  of  the  Weekly 
News,  a  braille  publication,  and  is  the 
founder  and  business  manager  of  the 
National  Braille  Press,  in  Boston.  He 
is  a  past-president  of  the  AAWB,  and 
is  and  has  been  identified  with  many 
activities  related  to  work  for  blind  peo¬ 
ple  in  New  England  and  nationally. 
He  received  the  Migel  Medal  for  Out¬ 
standing  Sers  ice  to  the  Blind  in  1948. 

•Miss  Held  is  director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Direct  Services  at  the  Light¬ 
house,  the  New  York  .Association  for  the 
Blind.  Her  association  with  the  Light¬ 
house  covers  more  than  thirty  years,  and 


Francis  B.  larardi 


Marian  Held 


she  was  selected  as  this  year’s  recipient 
for  her  unusual  interest  and  jrersonal 
work  in  liehalf  of  countless  individual 
blind  persons. 

The  Shotwell  Memorial  .Award  is 
well  known  to  all  workers  and  to  many 
blind  people  in  this  country  and  Can¬ 
ada.  The  Alfred  Allen  Memorial  Award 
for  Outstanding  Service  to  Blind  In¬ 
dividuals  was  formally  established  in 
recent  months  by  a  specially  appointed 
committee  of  the  AAWB,  consisting  of 
two  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  three  immediate  past-presidents  of 
the  AAWB.  This  committee,  and  the 
.A.AWB,  wishing  to  honor  the  memory 
of  .Alfred  Allen,  who  was  long  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Association  in  official  ca¬ 
pacity,  decided  upon  annual  recogni¬ 
tion  of  persons  distinguished  for  their 
service  as  above  indicated,  as  such  indi¬ 
vidual  helpfulness  marked  Mr.  Allen’s 
own  constant  concern. 
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Current  literature 


■sir  “Blindness  Is  Only  a  Nuisance.” 
CT A  Journal,  February  1958.  Arturo 
F.  Baca,  who  has  been  almost  totally 
blind  since  1953,  will  soon  complete  his 
work  in  the  teacher-training  program 
at  the  University  of  California,  at 
Davis.  He  enjoys  classroom  teaching 
and  is  prepared  to  accept  a  full-time 
teaching  job  in  agriculture,  biology 
and  Spanish. 

“Optical  Aids  for  Low  .\cuity”  by 
Russell  L.  Stimson.  Los  Angeles,  Braille 
Institute  of  .America,  1957.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  volume  is  to  present  a 
simple  clinical  procedure  by  which  the 
most  suitable  optical  aid  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  patient  can  be  prescribed.  A  new 
set  of  special  tests  has  been  designed  to 
make  the  care  of  these  patients  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  ordinary  refracting  pn>ce- 
dure. 

■sir  “Causes  of  Blindness  in  Children  of 
School  .Age”  by  C.  Edith  Kerby.  The 
Si^ht-Sax'ing  Rexnew,  .Spring  1958.  A 
report  based  on  records  of  4,426  of  the 
estimated  total  of  7,000  blind  students 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  in  1954-55.  Causes  of  blind¬ 
ness  are  tliscussed  under  the  headings 
of  infectious  diseases,  injuries,  heredity, 
excessive  oxygen  and  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia,  tumors,  prenatal  influence,  and 
uns|>ecified.  The  report  also  includes 
tables  showing  distribution  of  blind 
children  by  age  and  changes  in  blind¬ 
ness  rates  by  sear.  (See  pp.  231-33) 

it  “Some  Predictors  of  the  Manual 
Work  Success  of  Blind  Persons”  by 
Simon  Hoffman.  The  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Journal,  .April  1958.  The 
study  was  made  under  the  vocational 


service  program  of  the  New  York  Guild 
for  the  Jewish  Blind  and  was  the  basis 
for  the  author’s  doctoral  thesis  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  It  concerns  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  self-rating  of  manual 
ability,  biographical  information  about 
manual  life  experience,  and  aptitude 
test  results  in  predicting  the  manual 
work  success  of  blind  persons. 

■^  The  Stars  Grow  Pale  by  Karl  Bjarn- 
hof.  New  York,  Knopf,  1958.  A  sensitive 
story  of  a  boy  slowly  going  blind,  by 
one  of  Denmark’s  leading  men  of  let¬ 
ters.  It  is  a  fictionalized  memoir  from  I 
an  author  who  is  himself  blind.  Be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  nine¬ 
teen,  novelist  Bjarnhof  lost  his  sight, 
subsequently  toured  as  a  concert  cellist 
and  became  active  as  an  essayist,  news¬ 
paper  editor  and  radio  interviewer. 
The  Stars  Grow  Pale,  which  has  been 
translated  into  six  languages,  is  his 
sixth  novel. 

“The  Blind  Man  and  the  Bizca”  by 
Arthur  |.  Roth.  The  Catholic  World, 
March  1958.  A  story  about  a  blind  man 
and  a  little  cross-eyed  girl,  by  a  young 
writer  who  lives  in  New  \’ork. 

■{t  “First  National  Survey  of  Blind  Stu¬ 
dents  Enrolled  in  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities”  by  Carol  Trosch.  Higher 
Education,  April  1958.  In  March  1957, 
at  the  request  of  Recording  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  sent  question¬ 
naires  to  all  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  States  and  its  pos¬ 
sessions  requesting  information  about 
the  number  of  blind  and  partially 
seeing  students  enrolled  and  the  special 
equipment  available  for  the  use  of 
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these  students.  This  report  by  the  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  national  director  of  Re¬ 
cording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  includes 
tables  showing  the  results  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  It  was  found  that  there  are 
915  blind  students  enrolled  in  415  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  that  few  institutions 


have  braille  books  or  sp>ecial  study 
equipment  to  offer  blind  students.  The 
200  per  cent  increase  in  new-user  ap¬ 
plications  for  service  received  by  Re¬ 
cording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  in  1957 
indicates  the  eagerness  of  blind  students 
to  obtain  study  aids. 


Appointments 


lIV  Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
appointment,  effective  |une  15,  of  Irvin 
P.  Schloss  as  legislative  analyst  in  the 
Washington  office  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  He  succeeds 
Hulen  C.  Walker,  whose  appointment 
as  executive  director  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
is  also  announced  in  this  issue. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  Mr.  Schloss 
served  as  executive  director  of  the 
Blinded  Veterans  .Association  since 
March  1954,  continuing  as  editor  of 
the  Bf'y4  BnUetin,  a  |x>sition  he  had 
held  since  1948. 


In  his  new  |x)st  he  will  serve  as  a 
two-way  channel  between  Washington 


Irvin  P.  Schloss 


and  Foundation  headquarters  in  New 
York  on  pertinent  governmental  mat¬ 
ters,  and  will  represent  the  position  of 
the  Foundation  on  legislative  issues 
affecting  the  blind.  He  will  maintain 
continuing  liaison  not  only  with  con¬ 
gressional  offices  but  also  with  all  ap¬ 
propriate  units  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  other  national  health  and 
welfare  organizations,  and  will  provide 
consultation  in  the  field  on  legislative 
and  related  special  problems.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  will  participate  in  planning 
the  legislative  objectives  and  proce¬ 
dures  of  the  Foundation,  and  in  the 
development  of  its  long-range  plans 
and  policies. 

Born  in  Baltimore  in  1923,  Mr. 
Schloss  attended  the  University  of 
.Maryland,  and  received  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  June  1943,  two 
months  before  entering  the  army.  He 
served  in  the  ETO  w'ith  the  Tw'enty- 
fifth  Tank  Battalion,  Fourteenth  Ar¬ 
mored  Division,  and  was  blinded  in 
January  1945  when  a  German  antitank 
rocket  |>enetrated  the  medium  tank  in 
which  he  was  serving  as  a  cannoneer 
with  the  rank  of  Pfc.  .After  hospital¬ 
ization  at  Valley  Forge  and  .Avon-Old 
Farms,  he  was  discharged  from  the 
army  in  October  1945. 

In  announcing  the  appointment,  M. 
Robert  Barnett,  executive  director  of 
the  Foundation,  said  of  Mr.  Schloss: 
“Throughout  his  outstanding  career 
with  his  veteran  colleagues,  he  has  re- 
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peatedly  and  frequently  demonstrated  publishing  secretary  for  the  Paci6c 
a  keen  insight  into  the  practical  prob-  Press  Publishing  Association,  and  in 
lems  of  both  governmental  and  volun-  1941  went  to  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  to 
tary  agency  programs.  No  stranger  to  serve  in  a  similar  capacity  for  a  five- 
.\FB’s  own  activities,  he  has  also  been  state  midwestern  area, 
one  of  those  who  in  an  advisory  ca-  In  1948,  Mr.  Cross  became  publish- 
pacity  has  helped  to  maintain  high  ing  secretary  for  a  thirteen-country  ter- 
standards  and  principles  with  regard  to  ritory  in  Europe  and  an  eight-country 
the  services  needed  by  blind  persons  territory  in  Africa,  with  headquarters 
and  the  best  methods  of  administration  at  Berne,  Switzerland.  After  two  and 
of  those  services.”  one  half  years  he  returned  to  Washing¬ 

ton,  D.  C.,  for  a  one-year  stay  as  cir- 
☆  Chester  G.  Cross  was  elected  man-  culation  manager  for  Listen  magazine.  | 
ager  of  the  Christian  Record  Benevo-  He  then  returned  in  1951  to  his  former 
lent  Association,  Inc.,  in  February.  His  position  with  headquarters  in  Lincoln, 
appointment  fills  the  vacancy  created  Nebraska. 

by  the  resignation  of  C.  W.  Degering,  Mr.  Cross  is  married  and  has  two 
who  had  served  as  manager  since  1949.  sons,  aged  seventeen  and  fourteen. 

Mr.  Degering  is  continuing  as  editor 
of  the  Christian  Record. 

Mr.  Cross  is  a  native  of  Des  Moines, 

Iowa.  He  graduated  from  the  Lincoln 
High  School  of  Des  Moines  in  1931, 
and  attended  Iowa  State  College  at 
Ames  for  one  year,  and  Union  College 
in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  for  three  years. 

He  started  his  career  in  Minnesota  as 


☆  Kenneth  Jernigan  was  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the 
Blind  in  March,  succeeding  Malcolm 
Jasper. 

Mr.  Jernigan  went  to  his  new  post 
from  the  Oakland  (California)  Orien¬ 
tation  Center  for  the  Blind,  where  he 
had  been  since  1953.  Previously  he  had 


Chester  G.  Cross 


Kenneth  Jernigan 
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been  on  the  staff  of  the  Tennessee  and  a  master’s  degree  in  English  from 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  for  the  past  Peabody  College. 

several  years  has  been  active  in  the  Throughout  his  student  years  Mr. 
affairs  of  the  National  Federation  of  Jernigan  participated  in  many  extra- 
the  Blind.  curricular  activities  and  gained  many 

A  native  Tennesseean,  Mr.  Jernigan  honors  for  scholastic  and  extracurric- 
graduated  from  the  school  for  the  blind  ular  attainment.  In  1949  he  won  the 
in  that  state.  He  continued  his  educa-  Captain  Charles  W.  Brown  Award, 
tion  in  the  same  state,  receiving  his  Mr.  Jernigan’s  varied  experience  and 
bachelor’s  degree  in  social  science  from  training  will  be  a  great  asset  to  him  in 
the  Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute,  his  new  res|>onsibilities. 


News  Briefs 


☆  The  Blinded  Veterans  Association 
has  presented  its  Employer  of  the  Year 
Award  in  the  government  installation 
category  to  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  recognition 
of  that  agency’s  policy  of  utilizing  the 
skills  of  blind  workers.  Maj.  Gen. 
Melvin  J.  Maas,  USMCR,  Ret.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  President’s  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped  and  a  member  of  the  BVA 
board  of  directors,  made  the  presenta¬ 
tion  in  Washington  during  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  President’s  Committee 
in  May.  Sumner  G.  Whittier,  adminis¬ 
trator  of  veterans  affairs,  accepted  the 
award  on  behalf  of  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

In  making  the  presentation.  General 
Maas  pointed  out  that  the  VA  has 
employed  blind  dictation  machine 
transcribers  since  1942  in  typing  pools 
throughout  the  installation.  These 
workers  receive  the  same  rate  of  pay 
as  sighted  transcribers  and  have  equal 
opportunity  for  advancement.  They  all 
have  better  than  average  performance 
records. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
stated  that  top  VA  officials  have  en¬ 
dorsed  the  concept  of  employing  blind 


and  otherwise  disabled  persons,  and 
that  personnel  officers  at  the  agency 
interview  and  select  blind  applicants 
for  transcribing  jobs  on  the  same  basis 
as  is  used  for  sighted  applicants. 

☆  -A  polio  victim  has  become  the  first 
woman  to  be  awarded  the  President’s 
Trophy  as  The  Handicapped  Ameri¬ 
can  of  the  Year.  Mrs.  Louise  Lake, 
physical  therapist  in  the  Rehabilitation 
Department  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints 
Hospital,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  re¬ 
ceived  the  award  from  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Physically  Handicapped  in  May. 
The  award  is  presented  each  year  to 
the  handicapped  American  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  impartial  judges,  has  made 
the  most  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  rehabilitation  and  employment  of 
physically  impaired  persons. 

☆  The  w’inner  of  the  1958  national 
essay  contest  conducted  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Physically  Handicapfied  was  also 
honored  at  the  May  meeting.  George 
Kesler,  a  student  at  .Aquinas  High 
School,  .Augusta,  Georgia,  received  the 
$1,900  first  prize  and  an  official  certifi- 


cate  troni  President  Eisenhower  for  his 
essay  on  the  subject:  “How  Hiring  the 
Handicapped  Helpw  You  and  Me.”  He 
won  over  thousands  of  competitors 
from  high  schools  in  forty  states. 

☆  Applications  are  now  being  accepted 
by  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind  from  the  families  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  who  wish  their  youngster  to  take 
part  in  an  integrated  “sleep-away” 
camping  program  in  July  and  August, 
along  with  sighted  playmates.  The  five 
children  selected  will  attend  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Jewish  Philanthropies’  Camp 
^Vel-.\^et  in  Barryville,  New  York.  Fees 


will  be  arranged  in  accordance  with 
ability  to  pay. 

During  the  three-week  camping  pe- 
riod  the  visually  handicapped  children 
will  hike,  play  baseball  and  participate 
in  arts  and  crafts  classes  with  other 
children  in  their  own  age  groups.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Guild,  the  camping  pro¬ 
gram  will  demonstrate  that  blind  chil¬ 
dren  can  be  served  within  the  existing 
facilities  of  camps  and  community 
centers,  without  any  special  staff  train¬ 
ing  or  undue  pressure  on  their  budgets. 

Further  information  on  the  camping 
program  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Guild,  1880  Broadway,  New  York  Cky. 


Necrology 


Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes 


Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  renowned  for 
his  achievements  in  the  field  of  psycho¬ 
logical  research  on  blindness,  died  on 
Thursday,  May  8,  in  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  following  a  long  illness.  He  was 
eighty-three  years  old. 

Dr.  Hayes  was  particularly  concerned 
with  the  administration  and  interpre¬ 
tation  of  intelligence  tests  for  blind 
children,  and  wrote  many  articles  on 
the  subject  for  encyclopedias  and  pro¬ 
fessional  journals.  His  adaptation  of 
the  Stamford-Binet  test  as  an  intelli¬ 
gence  test  for  the  blind  is  used  at  many 
schools  for  the  blind  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  His  book,  Coulributions 
to  a  Psychology  of  Blindness,  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  .American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  in  1941. 

From  1909  until  1940  he  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  psychology  at  Mount  Holyoke 
College.  For  the  next  fourteen  years  he 
was  director  of  the  teacher  training 
and  research  program  at  the  Perkins 
School,  offered  jointly  with  Harvard 
University’s  School  of  Education, 
where  he  was  a  lecturer.  He  also 


served  as  a  consultant  to  the  .American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  National  Committee 
on  Psychological  Research  for  the 
Blind. 

In  1955,  on  bis  eightieth  birthday, 
the  Perkins  School  held  a  convocation 
in  his  honor,  attended  by  teachers  and 
research  workers  from  schools  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  country.  He  was 
presented  with  a  volume  of  letters  from 
his  former  students  here  and  abroad. 

He  graduated  from  .Amherst  College 
in  1896,  received  a  B.D.  degree  from' 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  an  M.A. 
degree  in  sociology  from  Columbia 
University  in  1902,  and  a  Ph.D.  from 
Cornell  four  years  later.  He  also  did 
graduate  work  in  psychology  at  Clark 
and  Cambridge  Universities,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Berlin  and  the  Sorbonne. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Lyman 
S.  Hayes  of  Weston,  Massachusetts,  and 
Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Jr.,  of  .Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  and  three  daughters,  Mrs. 
Mary  Ellen  ^Voodcock  of  Wootl’s  Hole, 
Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Janet  H.  Renshaw 
of  Princeton,  and  Mrs.  Betsy  H.  Fre- 
dell  of  Montjjelier,  Vermont. 
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